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Shakespeare Anniversary Number 
“NOT OF AN AGE, BUT FOR ALL TIME” 

HO WAS IT, the-other day,-that patted 

Shakespeare on the back in a patronizing 
way and assured us that his comedies and trag- 
edies were, of course, very fine, 
but modern tastes had outgrown 
them — they no longer enter- 
tained the masses? It is true 
managerial caution now eschews 
Shakespeare because row upon 
row of empty seats are the dis- 
couraging results of spasmodic 
experiments, but the fault hes not 
with the plays. Since Garrick and Kemble, McCul- 
lough and Cushman, Neilsen and Irving, Manstield 
and Modjeska passed away there are no adequate 
interpreters of the Master Dramatist leit to at- 





tract discerning audiences. ‘They who remain 
away from latter-day Shakespearean presenta- 


tions do so because it is more profitable to read 
the great bard at one’s ease in one’s library than 
to see his expressions of genius done to death on 
the modern stage. We should hate to believe 
contemporary tastes have outgrown (?) the pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare's brain. We do not be- 
lieve it; we prefer to attribute the falling off in 
attendance to the causes we have indicated. 

This week, whose interest culminated yester- 
day in the celebration of the three hundred and 
forty-fifth anniversary of the bard of Avons 
birth. has been notable in Los Angeles for the 
Shakespeare music and art festival by the Ben 
Greet Players and the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. It has been a fit blending of great minds. 
With the music of Mendelssohn, Gounod, Tschai- 
kowsky and Sir Arthur Sullivan, wedded to such 
{ creations as ‘Midsummer Night's 


immortal . : 
“Romeo and Juhet,’ “The Tempest, 


the greatest of all dramas because of the lack of 
interest they hold for present-day palates. 

Ben Jonson declared that “he was not of an 
age. but for all time,’ a phrase which commenta- 
tors agree contributed more to his own 1mmor- 
tality than anything else rare old Ben has writ- 
ten. Jealous of Will Shakespeare in the latter s 
lifetime, he was big enough after the bard’s death 
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to testify to the incomparable genius of the actor- 
poet. whom he had not hesitated to plot against 
at court in the effort to supersede in royal fayor. 

What a boon to have seen Will Shakespeare 
in one of his own plays. say. enacting the part of 
Henry V. and making love to the tair Katherine 
ot France! “Iiat fe alsodplaved: Pumce Jialin 
Henry IV. and made gentle sport of the droll 
Falstaff is a fair assumption for, as we all know, 
he was a member of the company christened the 
King’s Players. and was assigned “kingly parts 
in sport, the two mentioned being the only ones 
that fit this description. One of the most elab- 
orate productions of the late Richard Mansfield 
was Henry V. and his wooing of Katherine of 
France was a delightful piece of comedy that is 
a happy memory in our mind. To have heard 
Shakespeare utter the bluff speeches placed in 
the mouth of the English king almost would 
have repaid us for missing the later representa- 
tions from George Ringgold of earliest recollec- 
tion to Richard Mansfeld of tender personal 
memory, and the joy of present-day living. 

This week we have frolicked with Puck and 
the fairies in that daintiest of all conceits, ~A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” sighed with Juliet 
and wept with Romeo, followed the dainty Ariel 
as he did the bidding of Prospero, and. to Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan's exquisite music, hummed with the 
sprite, as he helps to attire his master: 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I eouch. When owls do ery, 

On the bat’s back I do fly. 

After summer, merrily: 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

Under the biossom that hangs on the bough. 

Again, in that other delicious comedy, “Twelfth 
Night.” who that heard the song of the clown be- 
ginning: 

When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

With hey. ho, the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy, 

For the rain it raineth every day, 
and ending: 

A great while ago the world begun, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

But that’s all one, our play is done, 

And we'll strive to please you every day. 
could go away with the feeling that Shakespeare 
is a dethroned monarch and we of the twentieth 
century disloyal subjects? It is preposterous! 
That sweet and gentle character, \ladam Mod- 
jeska. so lately passed away, has left too many 
tender memories of her Rosalind for any of us 
to forget the charms of the Forest of Arden in 
“As You Likeslt,’ which play was properly re- 
served for the birthday production, since it was 
in the wood of Arden that the poet's mother, 
Mary Arden, was born and which, later, became, 
on the death of her father, Robert, part of the 
patrimony that fell to Mary Shakespeare and her 
husband, John. 

Apropos of this week’s festival, it is interesting 
to note that fifty vears after Shakespeare's death, 
when his literary executor, Sir William Davenant, 
the godson, if not the actual son of the great 
poet, was engaged in presenting the plays of the 
immortal bard, he discovered they were caviare 
to the genera] run of theater patrons. and not to 
the taste of that period. To save himself from 
bankruptcy, he decided to add to their represen- 
tation the charm of music and dancing. a method 
in vogue in France, and of putting certain of the 
speeches into verse and setting them to scores. 
It was he also who first introduced scenery. sub- 
sciiuted the drop curtain for the divided curtain 
attached to rings on a rod and changed the hour 
of performance from early afternoon to evening. 

Samuel Pepys, in his fascinating diary under 
date of September 29, 1662, tells us that he went 
to Kine’s Theater to see “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” “which I had never seen before nor ever 
shall again: for it is the most insipid. ridiculous 
play that IT ever saw in my life.” Henry VIII. 


was equally distasteful to Samuel's finicky palate, 








as was likewise “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“which did not please me at all in no part of it.” 
As for the “Taming of the Shrew.” he terms it “a 
silly splay When Davenant put on “Sicbeih., 
with. its music and dancing. he admuts he liked 
it, which, apparently, Was what sayed the eight 
other plays staged by Sir Wilham at that period. 

Take Shakespeare out of English literature and 
how impoverished the remainder! Professor 
Dowden says. “If one academy of immortals, 
choseu from all ages, could be formed, there 1s no 
doubt that a plebiscite of the English-speaking 
peoples would send Shakespeare as their chief 
representative to that august assembly. He 
alone could speak on their behalf of life and its 
joys in the presence of Homer, of death and its 
ravsteries in Dante’s presence; he alone could 
respond to the wisdom of Goethe with a broader 
aud sunnier wisdom; he alone could match the 
laughter off Richere with a laughter asmivaiman 
inten re “div111¢. He received from Mar- 
lowe that majestic instrument of poetic expres- 
sion, blank verse; it was his triumph to discover 
in time how to extend the keyboard, and to 
touch its various stops.” God help the English- 
speaking peoples when Shakespeare shall be no 
longer to their tastes. 


BROADHEAD NEEDS MORE COMPANY 
LTH JL ISDIC AEA Ts of Captain 
Broadhead by the grand jury on the charge 

of bribery. specifically for accepting a stated sum 
from Nick Oswald for the protection of houses 
of il] repute, the special grand jury has completed 
its labors and, after making its report to Judge 
James, has been discharged. One other indict- 
ment was returned against the former police 
commissioner, Sam Schenck, on a similar charge. 


That more indictments were not found is not 
surprising. Two weeks ago The Graphic called 
attention to the conflicting statements of the 


chief witnesses before the two grand juries and 
the consequent vulnerability of his testimony. 
That Captain Broadhead was dicted would in- 
dicate the uncovering by Pro-éecuting Attorney 
Fredericks of corroborative testimony. Cash 
bail in the amount of $2,500 releases the police of- 
heer pending his trial, which s»willGe set for an 
early date. Afleanwhile, Chief.Dishman has sus- 
pended the suspect temporarily; hts future fate, 
of course, rests with the court. 

What of the other accusedindiyiduals, lately 
occupying positions of trust fm the municipality? 
Are the cases against them -to lapse by default, 
or is Captain lredericks pursting his investiga- 
tions silently? Apparently, =the Tatter course is 
to be followed. The people will watch closely for 
results, since the discharged jury has voiced its 
unanimous belief that large amounts of money 
were paid, for the protection of tnlicensed re- 
sorts, to ex-public officials under investigation. 
Tt adds: “However, owing to the lack of suf- 
ficient corroborative evidence, we are of the 
opinion it would be impossible to convict such 
officials, if indicted.” 

Perhaps Captain Fredericks will be able to 
furnish the missing links in the chain of evidence 
necessary to secure a conviction. His zeal and 
success in the premises will be the best reply he 
can make to the unpleasant criticism to which he 
has been subjected of late, possibly through no 
fault of his own. In fact. the closing paragraph 
ot the grand jury's official report acquits him of 
any derelictions, the statement being made that 
“we find the conduct of the district attorney in 
this entire matter entitles him to the full confi- 
dence of the people.” We are glad to note this 
evidence of good faith and sincerely hope Cap- 
tain Fredericks will succeed in landing all the 
suspects behind the bars and so confound his 
detractors. 

As for Captain Broadhead, if he is guilty, as the 
indictment charges, the less trouble he makes 
the county the better for him. Let him make a 
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clean breast of it and lay. before the district at- 
torney the evidence he. doubtless possesses that 
will enmesh the higher-ups. Possibly, he was 
coaxed to his iate by the men now anxious to 
escape the penalty of their misdeeds. Let lim 
expose the guilty ex-othcials and make them 
share with him that enforced residence at the 
state’s expense which is the tit accompaniment 
for such despicable conduct as appears to have 
been displayed by the disgraced ex-mayor, the 
former police commissioner, the late chief of po- 
lice and the indicted captain. 


———__ =_--__@ - = 


SISTER TO SAINT DENIS 

W ITH THE canonization of Jeanne daArc 

at St. Peter's, Rome. last Saturday, in the 
presence of thirty thousand French pilgrims. the 
Maid of France takes her place among the saints 
of the Roman Catholic church, an act of repara- 
tion long belated. but which illustrates anew the 
truth of the old adage. Jeanne, the mysterious 
damsel of visions, who has been represented 1n 
turn as a martyr, a heroine. an irresponsible 
dreamer, the unconscious too! of selfish men. yet 
who, notwithstanding, stirred the apathetic hearts 
of her countrymen to the point of ridding French 
soil of the invading British, is, after nearly five 
centuries. vindicated by beatification. The con- 
summation of the decree—read last January by 
Cardinal Parocci—according to cabled accounts 
of the impressive ceremony, so gratified the Su- 
preme Pontiff of the church that he is reported 
as saying he could die satistied after accomplish- 
ing an act that will live in history. 

At these final canonization ceremonies the Pope 
did not take an active part, but three months ago 
he presided at the gathering in the consistory of 
the Vatican at which was present a large delega- 
tion from France, to hear the announcement of the 
decree of beatification, and to see honors paid to 
martyred French missionaries. Replying to 
Bishop Touchet of Orleans on that occasion, His 
Holiness said: 


The heroes who are the objects of honor in the 
decrees just read, who gave us a glorious example, 
were from that France whose present rulers un- 
furled the banner of revolt, breaking the bonds 
which united the country to the church. The he- 
roic example of those martyrs will, however, give 
new life to the church in France and bring back 
her people to the faith. The Maid of Orleans lived 
her life pure as an angel, bold as a lion, simple as 
a child. She, aided by Providence, fulfilled the will 
of God. 


Saint Jeanne dArc is that same illiterate peas- 
ant girl of Lorraine whom her late followers de- 
serted in her hetir of trial and who was burned 
at the stake.for-e witch, not a hand being raised 
among those. shéded to victory to save her from 
the dreadful _faté. Was she inspired? Did she 
hear voices? ta she have visions? Who can 
doubt it? Whether or not they were of a super- 
natural order as idle speculation. That she was 
more than an-influence for patriotism is the con- 
tention of one of har warmest defenders, Andrew 
Lang, whose new-book, “The Maid of ir ance, 
is of recent publication. He points to her mili- 
tary record and insists that her methods prove 
that she possessed what, in a Napoleon, a Marl- 
borough, a Kellermann at Alba de Tormes (1809) 
would be reckoned the insight of genius. He 
admits, however, that the chief service rendered 
by the Maid was along inspirational lines which 
conduced to patriotism, courage and conhdence. 

As to whether the Maid had a fair trial or not 
what matters at this late day? To indulge in 
controversy in the twentieth century regarding 
the viewpoint of judges in the fifteenth is hardly 
profitable. Perhaps they really believed the Maid 
to be guilty of high treason as charged. and a 
witch to boot, and so found her guilty according 
to their lights. We were hanging alleged witches 
in this land of the free at Salem 260 years after 
Jeanne d’Arc met her fate at Rheims. Not one 
but a score came to a summary end and their ex- 
ecutioners were the godly Puritans who doubt- 
less believed they were engaged in a most holy 
cause. It was not an uncommon procedure. 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” was the 
punishment commanded in the old Jewish law 
(Exodus xxii:18) fifteen hundred years before 
Christ. Saul, we are told, after banishing or con- 
demning witchcraft, incurred the wrath of God 
by consulting the witch of Endor, five hundred 
years later in Jewish history. Pope Innocent 





VII. issued a bull against witchcraft in 1484, with 
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the result that thousands of alleged witches were 
burnt alive. In Geneva, in 1515. five hundred 
were burnt. Nine years later more than a thou- 
sand perished at the stake in the diocese of Coma 
within a twelvemonth. Both before and since 
Jeanne d'Are’s commitment this method of 
translation for witches. real or alleged, was popu- 
aT. 

TFairly or foully tried, the Maid has won recog- 
nition from the church that never would have 
been hers but for the final tragedy in her brief 
life. Whether she abjured her saints or not, in 
a moment of physical weakness, worn out by her 
long sufferings and mental contusion, following 
her year’s imprisonment, does not impeach her 
heroism nor besmirch her saintly virtue. As 
Andrew Lang says, im considering the circum- 
stances leading up to this problem: 

Even if she recited and set her mark to the long 
abjuration—is she less “heroic” than St. Peter was 
when he thrice denied his Lord? It is cruel, it is 
inhuman, to blame the girl for not soaring above 


the apostolic heroism of the fiery Galilean; for be- 
ing, at one brief moment, less noble than herself. 


No matter. The Church of Rome has given its 
final pronouncement and now Saint Jeanne will 
share with Saint Denis the privilege of interced- 
ing in behalf of the distressed mortals of La Belle 
France. Owing to the fact that St. Denis, whose 
mortality was interred in the abbey of that name 
in 636, was not allowed to rest undisturbed, there 
is as noticeable an absence of relics in his case 
as in that of his saintly sister's. The sacrilegious 
republicans, August 6. 1793, invaded the church 
vaults. which had been used as the place of 
sepulture of the French kings for more than a 
thousand years, and emptying the leaden cofhns, 
melted the lead for bullets. Unfortunately, the 
rabble did not discriminate and good Saint Denis’ 
bones met the same contumelious treatment ac- 
corded the royal remams. 





POSSIBILITIES OF PERMANENT FAIR 
AVING succeeded in winning Governor Gil- 
lett over to the approval of the bill appro- 

priating $250,000 of state funds for the establish- 
ment of a permanent exposition in Los Angeles, 
at the old Agricultural Park grounds, the next 
good move should be the sale of the present 
normal school site, and the location of the state 
institution contiguous to the new exposition hall. 
This might be followed up by erecting on the 
saine property a municipal library building. the 
funds for which could be obtained by levying a 
small tax to extend over a number of years. 
That the library should be housed in a home ot 
its own and not be subjected to further peripa- 
tetic travels is a unanimous belief; the central 
building could just as well conduct its branches 
from the southwest quarter of the city as from 
the congested down-town region. 

In all, the appropriation in sight for the beau- 
tifying of the park grounds is about $600,000, of 
which the state is to furnish a quarter of a mil- 
lion, the county $150,000, and the city $100.000. 
in addition, will come $100,000 from the state 
treasury for the new armory tor the national 
guard, which is to grace the exposition grounds. 
So liberal an expenditure cannot fail to give a great 
impetus, to property adjacent to the abandoned 
park, which for years has been used mainly for 
spasmodic trotting races and similar exhibitions. 
It is hoped that with the completion ot the sev- 
eral buildings projected active steps will be taken 
for the establishment of a mid-winter fair that 
shall be a permanent feature of Southern Cali- 
fornia life. It ought to combine irrigation, min- 
ing, stock raising and soil-producing exhibits and 
should prove a valuable adjunct to the business 
interests of this region. The possibilities of such 
an exposition are beyond compute. 

Evidently. the presence of President Willis H. 
Booth of the chamber of commerce and other 
influential citizens, at Sacramento, last week, in 
conference with the governor. had the right ef- 
fect on the hesitant executive, who was averse 
to signing the bill until the advantages accruing 
to the people of Southern California, by reason of 
the projected exposition were more fully ex- 
plained. This visit was in line with our urgent 
suggestion of two weeks ago, the necessity for 
impressing the governor being made manifest by 
The Graphic’ Now fhat all the obstacles are re- 
moved, we desire to renew our felicitations to Mr. 
W. M. Bowen, whose indefatigable exertions in 
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behalf of the bill, among the legislators, combined 
with his good work at home, were al! that saved 
the measure from defeat. We care not whether 
his motives were selfish or unseliish, the city, 
and, incidentally. the people of Southern Calt- 
fornia. will reap the main benefit and it is results 
that count, after all. Mr. Bowen is entitled to a 
rising vote of thanks and we take pleasure in re- 
cording it. 





HOME OIL INTERESTS NOT MENACED 
HIS WEEN a telegram was sent to Senator 
Flint from the second largest producers of 

petroleum in California, decrying the duty on 

this product. The opposition is voiced by the 

American Petroleum Company of this city. of 

which Mr. E. L. Doheny is president. Mr. J. © 

Anderson vice president and Dr. Norman Bridge 

secretary and treasurer. These same gentlemen 

are largely interested in the Mexican Petroleum 

Company. and reports have been treely made that 

the latter concern, owing to its big output in the 

neighboring republic, would profit materially 
were the duty to be removed. The facts are that 
the California company is producing and market- 
ing as much again in this state as the Mexican 
oil wells yield. the present output across the 
border being all contracted for. years in advance, 
for consumption in Mexico. Following his tele- 
gram to Senator Flint, went a letter giving in- 

teresting details for the senator's information, a 

copy of which The Graphic has been favored with. 

It is well worth reproducing here in entirety, and 

reads: 

I notice that some of our friends in the east, as 
well as in California, are urging upon the senate a 
possible great harm that might come to American 
producers if petroleum were admitted to our coun- 
try free of duty. The implication has been made 
that the Mexican producers, with whom I am as- 
sociated, might profit largely by the abolition of 
duties, through our Mexican interests. and espe- 
cially that California might be harmed. The fact 
is, that we are producing twice as much oil in 
Californin and marketing it, as we are producing 
in Mexico. Our wells in Mexico are yielding about 
7,000 barrels a day which we are selling mainly fo 
the railroads; all other producers in Mexico are not 
marketing 1,500 barrels a day. The national rail- 
roads of Mexico are demanding from us 10.000 bar- 
rels daily, and will have it as rapidly as we can 
develop it out of the ground. It is all sold ahead 
to them for years and years. If we shouid, fortu- 


nately. be able to produce more than they need or 
take, it might be sold to the United States in the 


east for road-making purposes. for which it is 
peculiarly adapted. Since it is nearly as heavy as 
water, being not over eleven degrees Bauma. in 


gravity, it certainly cannot be imported into the 
United States for refining purposes. Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, operating in Tampico, has 
furnished, heretofore, nearly al! the refined oil to 
the Mexican republic. It imports-nearly all its 
oil for refining purposes from the United States, 
and pays a heavy duty to Mexico. Certainly the 
removal of our duty would not affect this question. 
We are the second largest producers of petroleum 
in California. We cannot see how the removal of 
the duty could possibly harm us. and it stands to 
reason that we are as sensitive in our pockets as 
any sinaller producers could be. The fact is, that 
if the duty is removed, the Tnited States will be 


benefited and not harmed, and the oil producers in. 


the Tnited States will make more money, rather 
than less, for then Mexico will ultimately remove 
her duty on Mexican oil in general. as she has now 
removed it for California oils introduced in the 
Cananea region. 


It is evident from this that California oil pro- 
ducers have nothing to fear from Mexico in the 
event the senate approves the remission of the 
duty on petroleum. If one company oper- 
ated by Mr. Doheny and his associates 1s pro- 
ducing and marketing five times as much oil as 
all other producing agencies in the sister repub- 
lic, and is selling all its output to consumers at 
home. the trepidation of uninformed persons who 
see American markets glutted by foreign pro- 
ducers is proved to be without reason. Certainly, 
the California Petroleum corporation. so much 
greater a preducer on this side than tts allied 


company is on the other, would not be found 


urging the placing of petroleum on the free list 
if there was any real cause for alarm. We con- 
tend that the country would be immeasurably 
better off if raw products of every description 
were admitted free of duty. Consumers will 
wake up to this truth after they have been bled a 
little more by the rapacious interests in the al- 
leged behalf of that rank sophistry, the protec- 
tion of American labor. 

Considering that Chairman Aldrich of the 
finance committee, in charge of the tariff bill, is a 
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“father-in-law” to the Standard Oil monopoly, it | 


may be regarded as doubtful if the hotse amrend- | 


ment placing petroleum and petroleum products 
on the free list will meet with senatorial approval. 
It will be recalled that Speaker Cannon had the 
audacity to argue from the floor of the house 
against the adoption of this amendment to the 
Payne bill. 


GRAPHITES 

That a radical change in the method of electing 
United States senators is badly needed is con- 
clusively proved by the lethargic situation at 
Springfield, I!l., where for nearly four months the 
legislators have been in a deadlock over the elec- 
tion of a successor to Senator Albert J. Hop- 
kins. The Springfield (Mass.) Republican perti- 
nently observes that, whereas the popular election 
of United States senators is much frowned upon 
by many conservative people, there is surely noth- 
ing about a legislature that makes it peculiarly 
ht to elect such officers. “A legislative body is 
primarily designed to be a lawmaking body, no 
more and no less, electing United States senators 
is no more connected with lawmaking than with 
practicing at the bar.” Since the legislators have 
apparently determined not to follow the primary 
advisory vote, which gave Hopkins the lead, ow- 
ing to the interjection of the impossible “Billy” 
Mason in the contest, the Chicago Evening Post 
calls upon both Hopkins and Representative Foss, 
the second highest at the polls to retire from the 
held, thereby releasing their supporters and mak- 
ing possible the selection of a third candidate 
whose election shall end the long-drawn-out fight. 
It is asserted that all the routine business of the 
state is being delayed and neglected under the 
clammy hand of the deadlock. More important 
still, the chief issues of the last campaign are 
receiving no attention. The deep waterway, the 
state institutions, the banking and insurance re- 


forms and the whole progressive movement being 
neglected. 





With the projected establishment in New York 
of a monthly magazine, national in its scope, to 
be published in the interests of the Democratic 
party, and with a long-felt want about to be filled 
in San Francisco by the installation there of a new 
Democratic daily, evidences accumulate of a gird- 
ing up of Jeffersonian loins for the congressional 
fray two years hence,. With the growing con- 
viction that the tariff bill, now under discussion 
in the senate, is to be a miserable half loaf, or 
less, to be thrown to the hungry consumers, as a 
sort of apologetic morsel to stop further clamor, 
it 1s certain that trouble for the recalcitrant Re- 
publican party is in store when the people wake 
up to the perfidy practiced upon them. If the 
Democratic party were not handicapped by the 
traitors in its own ranks—as was the case in 
18904, when the Wilson bill was slaughtered in 
the upper house—there would be bright hopes for 
its rejuvenation. As it is, a new party must be 
formed of the rank and file of both the leading 
political organizations, with tariff for revenue 
only as the slogan of victory. 





Chicago has completed the form of its pro- 
posed new city charter and it now goes to the 
general assembly for ratification or revision, af- 
ter which it must go before the people for adop- 
tion or rejection. The regulation of individuals 
or corporations operating public-service enter- 
prises and the granting of franchises to them is 
simplifed. By the terms of the bill any fran- 
chise ordinance would go into effect unless a pe- 
tition signed by at least ten per cent of the legal 
voters was filed with the city clerk within sixty 
davs after the passage of the ordinance, and even 
then the ordinance would be of effect unless a 
majority of those voting upon the proposition cast 
negative ballots. In franchises no grants could 
be for more than twenty years, and where new 
territory was to be tapped, majority frontage 
consents would have to be secured by the cor- 
poration for any kind of enterprise entailing use 
of any street, alley or public place. The theory 
of municipal ownership and operation is main- 
tained, and full authority is given the city to ac- 
quire, own, construct, maintain and operate street 
or elevated railways, subways and tunnels, tele- 
phone, telegraph, gas and electric lighting, heat- 
ing, refrigerating and power plants, wharves, locks 
and levees, and, in connection with the last three, 
elevators, warehouses, vaults and necessary 
tracks or terminal facilities. Commenting upon 
this, the Chicago Evening Post says that while 
the power to enter into these new branches of 
municipal activity, should conditions seem to de- 
mand such a step, constitutes a strong club in 
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the hands, 01 the municipality, adequate provis- 
ion is made for making grants to public utility 
interests for limited periods and upon terms prac- 
tically as advantageous to the public as those now 
existing between the city and the traction com- 
panies. Also there are incorporated provisions 
which would stand in the way of too hasty or 
radical action in the direction of municipal owner- 
ship or municipal operation. 


We commend to Shakespeare lovers an enthus- 
lastic article on “Cymbeline”’ by Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, the lifelong friend of Swinburne, 
in the current Harper’s Magazine. In it the es- 
Sayist inveighs bitterly against the twentieth cen- 
tury “quest of. the ugly,” whose chief aims are 
centered in “the most squalid, cynical realism.” 
He is right in contending that to many a great 
light in the business world of today Shakespeare 
is a name only, whose plays appeal not at all, who 
in fact needs to be interpreted, toethe average 
money-grubber. Mr. Watts-Dunton bears a 
trifle, hard on the twentieth century, but in the 
main his fulminations are deserved. Too few 
there are who are reading or studying the great 
Elizabethan dramatist today, outside the schools 
and colleges. 


Los Angeles is not the only city in the Union 
that has an internecine library quarrel on its 
hands. In Chicago the public library trustees re- 
cently met in secret session and called for the 
resignation of Librarian Fred H. Hild, who for 
twenty-one years has been connected with the li- 
brary, the major portion of the time as its execu- 
tive head. As no special charges were preferred 
and as the public knows Mr. Hild for his high- 
class, conscientious work, a probing into motives 
for the change naturally resulted. It has devel- 
oped that the president of the library board, Dr. 
B. J. Cigrand, an untrained layman in the work, 
has ambitions. He yearns to succeeed Mr. Hild 
himself. The aspirant, it is acknowledged, is 
without technical ability, a desideratum in these 
days of experts that it were folly to overlook in 
a candidate for so responsible a position. What- 
ever may be Mr. Hild’s shortcomings, it is ad- 
mitted by the Chicago Post that to elect Dr. 
Cigrand, an inexperienced man, would be “a jump 
backwards into the days when the running of a 
library was held to require no more special train- 
ing than the running of a lawnmower.” It adds: 
“We do not see how he could get the position, 
anyway, if a civil service examination is required 
for it.” We believe our contemporary will find 
by referring to the civil service rules regulating 
the library that the librarian is exempt from the 
examination, the appointment being vested solely 
in the board of directors. The outcome of this 
remarkable attempt to sidetrack a splendidly- 
equipped librarian for an aspiring politician will 
be awaited with deep interest. 


When Governor Gillett signed the sixth district 
Agricultural Park exposition bill, he came close to 
proving himself a warm favorite for a second 
term of office. It certainly required considerable 
courage to attach executive approval to an act 
that appropriates to one particular section of the 
state a sum of money in excess of $250,000, which 
is what the action of Governor Gillett in the pres- 
ent instance shows. And what a howl! there will 
be from Siskiyou to San Diego, and from the 
mountains to the sea, when the cow counties up 
around the Sacramento valley, and the oyster 
beds near the shore realize just what has taken 
place. So far as this section is concerned, it is a 
good political move, partially palliating the disap- 
pointment in him for his unwise elevation to the 
supreme bench of a political lawyer of mediocre 
talents. Those of us who recall the gubernatorial 
veto of the San Francisco exposition appropria- 
tion bills two years ago have not yet forgotten 
how Rufus Jennings and other shining lights of 
the San Francisco promotion committee frothed 
because the governor sat down on their pet ad- 
vertising plans. At that time it was suggested 
that if the governor ever showed his head for 
any clective ofhce, the section north of Tehach- 
api would bury him so deeply that all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men would not find the 
governor again. 


With the city council about to be called upon 
to sanction an election to enlarge the liquor zone, 
to close the saloons, invoke the referendum in 
the matter of the proposed increase for Home 
telephone service, drive the dance halls out of 
the city, and to determine a few other things 
that will have to be decided at the municipal elec- 
tion in December, indications point to a warm 
campaign along toward the late fall. All of these 
and perhaps a few other propositions are sched- 
uled to be placed upon the regular municipal elec- 
tion ballot this year. 








There are torrid times head. | 











Lottery Scheme Not Profitable 
As corroborative of my fixed belief that round- 


the-world-trips, popular contests of any sort, 
dinner plate gifts, “art” picture prizes and kindred 
dodges to gain circulation tor newspapers are a 
waste of energy and of money, unless accompa- 
nied by the kind of newspaper that can hold the 
readers, is a story 1 heard this week. Vhe Ex- 
aminer is conducting a lottery gift enterprise, in 
the course of which thousands of coupons are 
distributed free in the residence districts. The 
holder of one of them may win as high as $50 if 
he or she holds the lucky number. One of these 
coupons fell into the hands of a certain family 
living out on West Eleventh street that two Sun- 
days ago borrowed a copy of the Examiner from 
a neighbor to see if the coupon, held by the 
small son, was worthless. Lo! it had drawn $50. 
This was collected and another free ticket ob- 
tained. Last Sunday a second paper was _ bor- 
rowed, but with no results. Not even interested 
enough to pay 5 cents for the paper, after getting 
$50! My observation is that such methods of 
attempting to get circulation are a snare and a 
delusion. The paper’s the thing! 


Musicians and Business 


Charley Edson has always held that the aver- 
age musician is not enough of a business man for 
his own good. He has persistently preached this 
doctrine for years and has proved his consistency 
by effecting a fine business deal with the operat- 
ing department of the Southern Pacific railroad 
for a refrigerator patent that netted him a hand- 
some return. This week, at the Saturday noon 
luncheon of the City Club, Mr. Edson, the popu- 
lar president of the Gamut Club, will speak on 
the subject of “Business in Politics,” which 
doubtless will reveal a little inside information 
concerning his recent experience with the legis- 
lature at Sacramento. Are we to infer that it is 
necessary to do “business” at the state capital in 
these reformatory days before needed legislation 
can be effected? Perish the thought! 


Traveling in Old Spain 


Writing from Sevilla, Spain, on one of those 
delightfully picturesque post-cards that give one 
so graphic a glimpse of old-world glories, my 
friend, James Slauson, comments: “This whole 
country lacks a bit of ‘get up’ and enterprise. The 
cathedrals are great and the paintings of Velas- 
quez and Murillo repay one for the seeming slow- 
ness of getting anywhere. It takes three and a 
half hours to travel forty miles on a so-called 
‘Rapide’ train! Greetings to you all.” Mr. Slau- 
son is escorting his mother and his charming 
niece, Miss Macneil, daughter of Mrs. Hugh 
Livingstone Macneil, through Spain and other 
old-world countries, planning to return home late 
in the summer. All reports indicate that noth- 
ing has occurred to mar the pleasure of their 
outing. 


Len Behymer’s Fine Record 


I want to take my hat off, metaphorically, to 
that best of all Pacific coast impresarios, Len 
Behymer. His handling of the Ren Greet Players 
and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, at the 
Auditorium this week, has been admirable from 
start to finish. ‘The best of usher service, cour- 
teous cloak-room attendance, plenty of programs, 
in short, a desire to please evinced throughout 
that has added in no slight degree to the enjoyment 
of the patrons. I hope to see the day come, and 
that soon, when the beautiful Auditorium—the 
amusement part of the building—which is cer- 
tainly the pride of Los Angeles, will be placed in 
full charge of so competent a manager. Cer- 
tainly, the Auditorium directorate could not 
make a wiser move from the viewpoint of good 
business sense as well as in the best interests of 
art. 

Col. Norton Back 

Col. John H. Norton is hobnobbing with his old 
cronies at the California Club this week, back 
from a four months’ visit in New York, Boston, 
Washington and other large eastern centers. He 
and Mrs. Norton had a delightful time at the 
inauguration ceremonies where the colone! re- 
newed associations with the older army men, 
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many of whom he knew intimately in the days 
when he was a government contractor at Fort 
Grant, Ariz., in the early eighties. Mrs. Norton 
will remain in the east until Miss Norton gradu- 
ates from the Mrs. Hazel school at Pelham, N. Y., 
after which they will sail for Europe, whither 
Colonel Norton will follow them in the fall. The 
owner of the handsome Jevne block at Sixth and 
Broadway feels he has earned the right to a lit- 
tle recreation after a busy life and is wisely fol- 
lowing his hunch. 


George McKay Like Barkis 

That most diffident of all modest bachelors, 
George McKay, is leaving Tuesday for his annual 
spring buying trip in the European marts and 
Dame Rumor again is busy with his personality. 
It is asserted with vigor in club circles that but 
for his bashfulness a charming and wealthy 
widow, living out on Colorado street, Pasadena, 
might be induced to enter once more the matri- 
moiial state in his company. If it were leap year, 
George’s case would be hopeless, for all he needs 
is a little encouragement. It would not be sur- 
prising to find this Beau Brummel of Los Angeles 
bachelors quietly giving his old cronies the slip 
and combining a business and wedding trip. Only 
a monosyllabic word of three letters bars the way. 


May be Mayor Tolhurst 

In spite of Uncle George’s declaration to the 
ones responsible for his selection, that he would 
not be a candidate for re-election, the talk at the 
city hall is that the mayor will not be averse to 
receiving the non-partisan nomination for a full 
term. J have my doubts as to this. “Uncle 
George” has given the managers a free hand and 
already they have their eye on a likely candidate. 
I have a notion that Dr. Shelley Tolhurst will 
lead the party to victory next fall. 
Prediction True About Lane 

Most of my readers will recall that when 
Franklin K. Lane was out here nearly six months 
ago, I predicted in this column that his selection 
for another term as interstate commerce commuiis- 
sioner was a foregone conclusion. Word has 
come from the national capital that a reappoint- 
ment has been offered to him and that he has 
advised the President of his determination to ac- 
cept. That Lane is a Democrat, apparently, has 
not hurt him with President Taft any more than 
it did with President Roosevelt. He has made 
an excellent record and his continued preferment 
in the national capital will please a large number 
of Californians, with most of whom the one- 
time Democratic aspirant for governor in this 
state, and former city attorney for San Fran- 
cisco, ever has been a prime favorite. 
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Captain Osborne and the Times 


My old friend, and one time conductor of the 
Express, Captain H. Z. Osborne, with his portrait 
in the Times! Now what do you think of that? 
And the picture shows, too, with a desire to com- 
pliment the subject! Those of us who witnessed 
that remarkable phenomenon a few days ago have 
not yet fully recovered from the shock. Is the 
millenium at hand in Los Angeles journalism? 


Bradner Lee Melancholy 


Bradner W. Lee is pining away these days, a 
prey to the fate that appears to be in store for 
him. Ever since the memory of man, Mr. Lee 
has been at the head of the Republican county 
central committee, but now comes along a smart 
Alec legislature, and, by enacting a primary law, 
practically wipes the business of county “com- 
mitteeing”’ off the map, at least so far as any- 
thing like real political power is concerned. Brad- 
ner’s friends are afraid he will go into a melan- 
choly decline, now that he realizes the worst. 
Incidentally, under his guidance, the Republican 
majorities in Los Angeles county have grown 
from about 5,000 to 20,000, and it is insisted that 
if the new primary law had been delayed for 
about another decade he would have been offer- 
ing a prize for all the Democrats found in the 
county by that time. 


Parker Sway Threatened 


There are mutterings abroad that threaten 
the continued political supremacy of Walter F. 
Parker and the dissatisfaction appears to have 
emanated from among certain of those who in 
the past have been among the most ardent sup- 
porters of the regular Republican organization. 
There is no doubt that the conduct of political 
affairs through and up to the time Arthur C. 
Harper resigned as head of the city government 
has alienated scores of good Republicans who 
have been in the habit of swallowing the party 
program, hook, line and sinkers, without taking 
the trouble to learn just how party primaries, 
caucuses and conventions are manipulated. This 
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class is about convinced that in the recent mu- 
nicipal unpleasantness, a bunco game was at- 
tempted, which effort pretty nearly proved a suc- 
cess. It is insisted in this quarter that but for 
the organization leaders there would have been a 
straight Republican nominee for mayor who 
would have defeated George Alexander with ease. 
It is declared with considerable emphasis by 
these insurgents that the organization did not 
care so much for the party as it did for the may- 
oralty. and that because of similar conditions two 
years ago, Dr. Walter Lindley was sacrificed. 
Push vs. Pull — 

As a matter of fact, the organization as such 
has not been altogether fortunate in the several 
conflicts that have kept the community more or 
less stirred up in recent municipal elections, In 
the charter election the specific amendments that 
were opposed by what has come to be known 
as the Push, as distinguished from the Pull, easily 
won out before the people. Next followed the 
Harper recall, with its court proceedings, and 
the proposed consolidation contest before the 
legislature, in all of which issues the Pull came 
out of the battle much the worse for wear. Wal- 
ter I. Parker was due home this week from the 
east, where he went the day following Mayor 
Ilarper’s resignation, and fence-mending will be 
one of the things to which he will pay early at- 
tention. oa 
Baseball Impresario Here 

Henry Berry, the “baseball impresario,” is 
honoring San Francisco with a brief visit. The 
only thing which can call Mr. Berry away from 
the City of Angels is weighty baseball business, 
so there must be many a deep, dark secret being 
discussed in the city of fog. Phillips, a local 
player, has been released by Mr. Berry, who has 
also released Bernard to the Vernon team. Yes- 
terday Bernard played with the Vernons for the 
first time. The local team is playing mighty good 
ball this season, according to my friend, Charley 
Cheesman, who is. the most enthusiastic fan in 
the Caliiornias@lub:. 


Rcugh on Phil Stanton 

1 am atithorized to say that it was nota. A. 
Stanton, speaker of the late California assembly, 
who committed suicide recently in a Los Angeles 
hospital. The speaker was taking the rest cure 
in the institution at the time and for at least two 
days the yarn was afloat that the man who com- 
mtted felo de se was “Phil” Stanton. The self- 
murderer was old enough to be the younger and 
better known Stanton’s father. The two were 
not related and had nothing in common. 


Blow That Didn’t Kill “Uncle” 


“Blow at Loan Sharks” was.the gleeful head- 
ing in a morning paper over a special dispatch 
from Sacramento, which announced the append- 
ing of the governor’s signature to a bill enacted 
by the late legislature, in which 5 per cent a 
month is the maximum allowed to be charged by 
brokers who specialize advancing funds to sal- 
aried persons. Considering that in all’ states 
where there are usury laws, the interest is not 
permitted to be assessed against victims in ex- 
cess of 3 per cent monthly, the alleged blow to 
loan sharks is not in serious danger of killing 
either father, or his favorite brother, commonly 
referred to as “uncle.” Incidentally, 1 wonder 
how much the passage of the new act cost George 
Arnold and others whose business is the particu- 
lar kind that needed this special legislation. 


Dominos Getting a Jolt 


In the Union League Club, where politics vie 
with dominos as a favorite pastime from New 
Year's to Christmas, the state campaign that will 
be raging twelve months hence already has hbe- 
gun to assume definite shape. The Union 
Leaguers are largely I,incoln-Roosevelters in 
theory, if not altogether in practice, and they are 
whispering in and out of season that in the event 
of their success in the preliminary direct pri- 
mary battles their choice for the governorship 
will be Charles M. Belshaw of Contra Costa, he 
alleges, with San Francisco as his actual place 
of residence. Senator Belshaw has nursed guber- 
natorial aspirations for years, and barring a seat 
in the upper house in Washington, he probably 
would rather be chief executive of California 
than king of England. With the Union Leaguers 
pulling for Belshaw, and with Belshaw being an 
old and valued friend of Governor James N. Gil- 
lett, the latter would appear to have rather the 
better of the argument as the gubernatorial skirm- 
ishing is being conducted at this time. Governor 
Gillett, professing not to be an aspirant, is known 
to hanker for at least one more term, and, failing 
to achieve this ambition, he will retire to private 
life, having partially completed arrangements 
that will permit of his engaging in the practice 
of law in San Francisco. 
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Chapter III. (Continued) | 


Odon was then about seventy years of age, 
| and a descendant of Cahuenga, an Indian who 
dominated the San lernando valley at the time 
of the first coming of the Mission fathers, and 
who was very warlike in his character, but was 
finally converted by the kind and gentle treat- 
ment of Father Junipero Serra, and gave all of 
his energy, influence and strength toward build- 
ing the San Fernando mission. 

At the time of which I write, there were only 
two settlements of Indians in the San Fernando 
valley, Escorpion and the Cienega de la Mission, 
to the westward of the Mission proper and the 
source of its water supply. Rogerio, the old-time 
mission blacksmith, was the head man of that 
settlement. 

By the time Odon and Miguel had viewed from 
an eminence El Escorpion and returned to the 
house, the small herds of Menendez had been 
driven to their corrals, the sheep, cattle -and 
horses in separate folds. Menendez then invited 
Miguel to inspect the stock and proposed a sale 
rorthwith. He would take a thousand dollars 
for the lot. “A good bargain,” thought Miguel, 
because at that time sheep were worth two dollars 
a head, horned cattle about twenty dollars, and 
horses about the same price. However, it would 
be a fair price for the sheep; the cattle and horses 
would come as gratuities. 

Miguel objected to the purchase, on the ground 
that he had engaged himself for a year with M. 
Abadie at the Tapo. Menendez wanted to sell 











immediately, as he proposed to leave the country, 
and suggested that the stock would be perfectly 
safe with Odon. “But,” said he, “I will throw 
the girl in as pelon,” meaning Espiritu. 

“But I have no use for the girl,” answered 
sob hihde “and I can't take care of the stock my- 
self,” 

Then Oden suggested—and he seemed rather 
pleased at the prospect of change, and of ridding 
the rancheria of Menendez—that in case Miguel, 
for whom he had formed a great liking, should 
purchase Menendez’ stock, that he would be re- 
sponsible for them. That their grazing should 
be free. It was finally agreed to lay the matter 
over for a few days; that Miguel should return 
the next Sunday after the first, and would give 
his final answer. In the morning he would go 
his way under the direction of a guide and report 
at Tapo for service. 

While the conversation was in progress K[spir- 
itt approached, distributing cigarettes with a 
brasier of coals, and she was invited to join in the 
conversation. Menendez asked her what she 
thought of the change; that he would go away; 
that Miguel would buy his stock and that he 
would transfer her to Miguel. She said that it 
was “esta bueno.” And so the matter was set- 
tled for the time being. 

Menendez then took Miguel aside and expati- 
ated upon the virtues of Espiritu. ‘When I came 
to Los Angeles, four or five years ago, Espiritu 








was the property of a French baker at Los An- 
geles. The baker worked for Mascarel. I played 
monte with this baker and won all of his money, 
and then he proposed to put up Espiritu against 
hfty dollars; the result was that I won her and 
I have had her ever since. A most excellent girl 
she is, a great worker and very smart. She has 
more sense than all of the other Indians put to- 
gether, unless it is the wise old Odon himself. 
She will take the very best care of your stock if 
you leave them with her, and just see what an 
opportunity for you. See how this stock will 
have increased within a year. You can make ad- 
ditions to it and in a short time you will be a 
rich man, if you keep in with Andres Pico. I got 
him down on me and now I am ruined. I must 
get out of here. 

“It was my fault that I got Andres down on 
me. Being a Spaniard, I put on too much style. 
When I came to this country J] held myself above 
the native Californians, and I soon found that 
they held themselves far above me. Why, do 
you believe it, when I journeyed from ranch to 
ranch in this country, these stuck-up barbarians 
wouldn't permit me to sit at the table with them, 
but would send me to the kitchen to mess with 
their Indian cooks, and they called me as they do 
all Spaniards, ‘Capuchin.’ ” 

“What is the meaning of that?” queried Miguel. 

“Well, you know that the Philippine Islands are 
chuck full of Captuchin friars, and they have an 
evil repute and their repute has poisoned the 
Mexicans all over Mexico and California against 
the Spaniards, especially if they come from Ma- 
nila. A Capuchin is an unwelcome immigrant in 
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all@epanish-Amierica. oo I have had a hard time 
ofwt) il am a Spaniard: 1 am, ftom their point 
of view, a Capuchin, and they just hate me for it. 
li J can get out of the country, 1 am going to 
the Sandwich Islands, and I will be md of them 
and their Jujuns, and their high-toned caballeros, 
and their greasers; now, this is what the Amer- 
canos call them—greasers. When first they be- 
gan insulting me with the word Capuchin I would 
retort ‘greaser’ and invariably JI would get 
knocked down, so I couldn’t even talk back.” 

While thus engaged in conversation, a little 
boy baby came toddling along and Miguel in- 
quired whose it was. 

“That is Juan. Juan Menendez, I guess; not so 
very sure of it. Espiritu is the mother; I know 
that. Perhaps I am the father, quien sabe? You 
take the cattle and you can have the mother and 
the boy also, Miguel, and just think what a start 
you will have made. Buenos noches, caballero, I 
am going to sleep.” 

Next morning, bright and early, having been 
furnished with a good breakfast, Miguel with his 
Indian guide, was journeying through El Escor- 
pion canyon on his way to Tapo, where he ar- 
rived early in the afternoon, without incident. M. 
Abadie was at the ranch and Miguel was at once 
instructed in his duties and made acquainted 
with the under servants and sheep herders, and 
on the following day he was left master of the 
situation, M. Abadie having gone to Santa Bar- 
bara where he lived like a grandee. 


Chapter IV. El Basquo Proves Himself 

Little novelty can be found at a sheep ranch. 
Monotony is the genera! rule, but this was not 
entirely so at Tapo. Tapo was a typical Cali- 
fornia ranch of the day. It belonged to the rich 
and aristocratic Norriega family of Santa Bar- 
bara. It was a farm as well as a sheep ranch. 
It had its vineyards, its wine vats and presses, its 
olive orchards, orchards of deciduous fruits as 


well, its fields of corn and beans, pumpkins and 
squashes and melons, with the everlasting patch 
of chile peppers. 

The ranch house was large and wel! appointed. 
It had a good kitchen with a Mexican range, a 
great improvement on the culinary department of 
the Mascarel mansion at Los Angeles. The range 
consisted of two parallel rows of brick, roofed 
in with flat shale rock, with holes cut through 
upon which the pots, kettles and bake pans were 
set. 

All were Indians at the ranch except the 
majordomo, who had less authority than that 
now bestowed upon Miguel. A queer character 
was this majordomo. A careful, intelligent, edu- 
cated Mexican was he. Energetic, but greatly 
given to aguardiente and this necessitated many 
visits on the part of M. Abadie and much annoy- 
ance. Being rich, he greatly enjoyed the dolce 
far niente of Santa Barbara, and the society of 
his blooming Mexican wife, a widow, fat, fair and 
forty, with landed possessions and cattle inter- 
ests, when the gay son of Gaul married her. 

This majordomo was as tall as Miguel; as erect 
and stately as any other man; of dark complex- 
ion, partaking more of the Moorish than of the 
Indian. He gloried in the title of colonel, and 
called himself Colonel Don Andres Larios y 
Pacheco. The gallant Pacheco was then about 
forty years of age and claimed to have been a 
full colonel in the army of Mexico, and as a 
captain to have fought at San Jacinto, as a ma- 
jor at Monterey, and colonel at Buena Vista. He 
greatly lamented his lowered condition, that of 
majordomo of a California sheep ranch. A know- 
ing man was the colonel, and a great story teller 
withal, although he scorned to lower himself in 
recounting his many old-time escapades and mili- 
tary adventures to the Indians who surrounded 
him, but when M. Abadie would visit the ranch, 
the hairs of his head would be made to stand on 
end in listening to Colonel Pacheco’s long-spun- 
out military narratives. 

The day following his arrival, Miguel made a 
review and inspection of the entire premises and 
found everything topsy turvy. The ten or twelve 
thousand head of sheep were driven in and put 
in close corrals for the night, and would be sent 
forth to graze after the convenient breakfast 
hour in the morning. The habits of the herders 
were slothful; sheep were permitted to stray and 
be made a prey of the coyotes and other preda- 
tory animals; the mountain lion for instance. 

Irrigating ditches had been permitted to grow 
full of grass and weeds, and when a vineyard or 
a grain field would come to be irrigated, only 
about half the water would reach the fields, the 
remainder of it being wasted on the way. How- 
ever, the irrigating season didn’t come on until 
the month of June. Then bare grounds were ir- 
rigated for the purpose of planting grain crops, 








had only been a few days before! 
’ before the battle the president sent for me and 
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preparing the land as it were first for the plow | 


and then for the seeding. 

The cook was boss of the kitchen and a fat 
Indian woman was housekeeper, with several Iu- 
dian girls as roustabouts, assistants to the cook 
and to the housekeeper. Jtveryone seemed to do 
about as he or she pleased, and the sheep showed 
strong evidences of neglect. Miguel set his head 
to work to bring about a reform. 

The first thing done was to notify all hands 
that they must be up at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. This was an astonishing piece of business; 
getting up at four o’clock in the morning could 
not be thought of. But at half past three on the 
following morning Miguel was around among 
them, routing them out. 

“Coffee at daylight,” said he to the Indian cook. 
“Your sheep must be out on the pasture lands 
before sunrise,” he announced to each of the In- 
dian herders. 

There was, on an average, one herder to each 
thousand sheep, and they were a!l sent forth to- 
gether. They had their coffee, and their break- 
fast was to be sent to the pasture grounds. Or- 
ders were given not to return the sheep until he, 
Miguel, had inspected them at the close of the 
day. On the day following, the sheep were di- 
vided into six separate herds. 

A thorough renovation of the house took place. 
The work horses were inspected, the harnesses 
were repaired and cleaned up, the blacksmith shop 
put in order and the wagons and the plows, the 
harrows and the pruning hooks were all over- 
hauled, inventoried and arranged in their order 
of usefulness. The large barn where these things 
were stored was cleaned up and whitewashed, 
inside and out. The wine cellars were put in or- 
der and in one month’s time, when M. Abadie 
visited the ranch, he was astonished at the per- 
fect order and system that prevailed. Everything 
looked neat. The fences and hedges had been 
repaired and trimmed up. Everything kept in its 
place and the revolution that Miguel brought 
about in that short space of time utterly astound- 
ed the good-natured proprietor. 

Even Colonel Pacheco had become orderly and 
useful. He was given his allowance of aguard1- 
ente daily and his duties were marked out. With 
his military training he submitted himself to the 
discipline of his superior by virtue of his employ 
and by natural endowments, both of which the 
colone! acknowledged. 

The sheep were suffering from sarna (Anglaise 
scab). This Miguel attributed to being kept 
crowded in corrals during the night. So he di- 
vided the sheep into six different herds, each herd 
with two Indian herders, each with his dog, but 
at that time they did not have the trained sheep 
dogs that were afterward brought into the coun- 
try and put on duty as valuable assistants to the 
two-legged herder. 

It may be said that the range for M. Abadie's 
sheep at the time was without limit. He had the 
privilege of grazing on the entire Simi ranch and 
the bottoms of the Santa Clara river. The Tapo 
itself was a valley contiguous to and distributing 
its waters into the Santa Clara. 

To the astonishment of the herders, they were 
required to bunch their sheep in favored locations 
at nightfall and not bring them to the ranch to 
be corralled as of yore. Being two men to the 
herd, they had an easy time of it. One would go 
to the ranch and bring the meals out, while the 
other cared for the sheep, and it was surprising 
to observe the improvement this system of graz- 
ing made on the general herds. At daylight the 
herds were started out on their grazing rounds 
and would be permitted to move all day, going 
to their watering places of their own volition, 
and bunch in the shade during the heat of the 
day, and then it was easier for the herders them- 
selves, except that they didn’t enjoy the society 
of each other and of visitors to the ranch, in 
smoking, drinking, dancing, gossiping and play- 
ing cards as they had formerly at the ranch house 
after the labors of the day. 

At M. Abadie’s visits, Colonel Pacheco spoke 
to him in eulogy of the new boss. “What a won- 
derful man is this Don Miguel Leonis!” said the 
colonel to the patron. “He is a general by na- 
ture, and were he in Mexico where I came from, 
and a soldier, he would make a great general. 
Ah, my old friend and patron, his excellency, the 
President Santa Ana, would have recognized such 
merit. He would have made him a major-general 
after his first campaign. If the president had had 
such men as you have when he invaded Texas, 
the disaster at San Jacinto wouldn’t have oc- 
curred. I was only a captain then, and what mis- 
erable imbeciles we had on that campaign, as 
commanding officers. Why, they just went to 
sleep and permitted those dastardly Texans to 
come in and kill and scatter us like sheep. If it 
The evening 
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he said, ‘Captain Don Andres, I have observed 
your gallantry; you are a very brave man. You 
are a very orderly man; you are a natural mili- 
tary genius, Captain Pacheco, and | propose im- 
mediately to promote you to a coloneley and 
make yoschicr el My stair. 

“i was somewhat exalted at this recognition on 
the part of Mexico’s greatest hero, but | didn't 
get the promotion. ‘The next day the Texans 
took us, and the world knows the disgraceful re- 
sult. Afterward, however, when the gringos 
crossed the Rio Grande,”“and Santa Ana was 
marshaling his armies to repel the invasion, 
one day he observed me. He had forgotten me, 
or had supposed me killed at San Jacinto; all of 
which time I had been serving as a captain and 
had got up to the rank ‘of*major. 

“Immediately after review an aide-de-camp 
ordered me to report at the presidential marquee. 
Ah! a great man was Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Ana. He said to me, ‘Colonel.’ 

“T made the salute and stood at attention. I 
said, ‘Major, if you please, Mr. President.’ 

“No, it is colonel. Your rawk Ws major mow, 
is it? In what line of service?’ 

“*isantry, | answered 

“You are colonel’ of cavalrysesir. 
your full name.’ 

‘* Atvdressbariosey Faclicc Gna dirs weleue 

“Turning to his secretary, he said, ‘Enter the 
name and tomorrow morning issue a general or- 
der promoting Major Andres Larios y Pacheco 
of the Twenty-second infantry of the line, to 
colonel of the Fourteenth regiment of Lanceros.’ 

“And such was I, patron, at the battle of Buena 
Vista. Ah, what a matanza that was. J think 
we must have killed about ten thousand gringos 
at that battle, and we only lost about two thou- 
sand. We would have killed the last gringo of 
that army had it not been, in the afternoon of 
the second day's battle, when my regiment was 
away after the last of the scattering gringos, that 
I was tnexpectedly recalled. An express had 
come from the City of Mexico with the announce- 
ment of a revolution and I was ordered to hold 
my regiment in readiness to march as the presi- 
dential escort, and our army then engaged in 
finishing up the gringos, was drawn off, faced 
about and marched, hot haste, to the City of 
Mexico to quell that revolution. Ah, the traitors; 
those rascally revolutionists. Had they held 
their peace we would have slaughtered the last 
Yankee on the west of the Rio Grande. We 
would have crossed over, recaptured Texas and 
wiped out the disgrace of San Jacinto. 


“Yes, we would have marched to the capital of 
Washington and there we would have dictated 
terms of peace, instead of having the gringos, at 
a later day, possess themselves of our beloved 
cupital and wrest California and New Mexico 
from us as the conditions of peace and their re- 
tirement from the country. 1 was on the point of 
promotion to brigadier-general, but so humiliated 
was 1 at the mortification of my country that I 
broke my sword in pieces; I tore my uniform in 
shreds: I killed my war horse, and in the garb 
of a common Mexican 1 fled the country, and 
here 1 am, in California, second in command of 
a sheep ranch. Ah, patron, patron, what hu- 
niiliation is mine. Instead of marshaling the 
chivalry of Mexico in lines of battle and in 
squares for defense, I am mustering and marshal- 
ing a lot of dirty, sarna infested sheep. Marshal- 
ing their herders who have less sense than the 
sheep themselves, but, thank God, | have a cap- 
tain over me. Ah, this Miguel; give him a 
chance and he will be a great man.” 


Meantime, and on the Sundav appointed, Miguel 
appeared at El [scorpion to fulfill his engage- 
ment with Odon and Menendez in respect to 
the purchasing of Menendez’ stock. The herds 
were brought to the corrals and counted. There 
were five hundred and fourteen head of sheep; 
sixteen cows, most of which had young calves; 
fourteen mares; six geldings, four of which were 
broken to the saddle, and others were being rid- 
den with a halter and bare-backed by the Indian 
boys of the rancheria. A thousand dollars for 
the outfit! The trade was made and Miguel gave 
Menendez an order on Mascarel for a thousand 
dollars. Espiritu engaged herself to take charge 
of the stock, Odon promising his authority and 
assistance to see that everything went well, and 
then Miguel prepared to return to Tapo. 


Hluwever, just before he started, there appeared 
at the ranch a robust, ruddy-faced, muscular look- 
ing Frenchman, who was burning lime near by. 
He said his name was Pierre Domec, and with 
a sly wink at Miguel he intimated that he was a 
stuitor for the hand of Marcelina. That he was 
doing a pretty good business at burning hme, 
which he sent to Mascarel at Los Angeles, who 
placed it upon the market, lime then being a 
great commodity. 


Give ime 
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Today we bring old gathered herbs, ‘tis true, 
But such as in sweet Shakespeare’s garden grew; 
And all his plants immortal you esteem— 
Your mouths are never out of taste with him. 


So wrote John Crowne, an early English drama- 
tist, whose plays had more or less vogue in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, fifty years af- 
ter Will Shakespeare had been laid 
away in Holy Trinity church, Strat- 
ford, in his prologue to Henry VI. 
These tributes from the Pacific 
coast, here offered today, are truly 
“gathered herbs.” 

For the title of his new book, 
Mark Twain has chosen “Is 
Shakespeare Dead?’ As this lat- 
est offspring of Mr. Clemens’ not 
yet has made its appearance on the 
Pacific coast ex-cathedra knowl- 
edge of the contents is withheld, but the guess is 
hazarded that the bard of Avon receives only 
scant attention in the volume so invitingly—psy- 
chologically considered—named. Doubtless, the 
nestor of American humorists has been reading the 
many discussions and controversies which have 
arisen of late concerning the alleged waning of in- 
terest in Shakespearean plays, one blatant blas- 
phemer connected with the New York theaters, 
with the flip emphasis of a final word, having an- 
nounced that “Shakespeare is as dead as a door- 
nail.” Perhaps Mark Twain, with sly fun, has ex- 
pressed a wish to live long enough to be invited 
to the funeral. 

Twain will survive for several centuries yet, if 
this supposititious craving is to be appeased. Ben 
Jonson, even at so early a date, was inspired with 
the belief in Shakespeare’s immortality when he 
wrote those famous lines: 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
Our cares, or like a Mercury to charm! 
Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 
The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautug now not plese; 
But antiquated, and deserted lic 

As they were not of nature’s family. 


It was tardy recognition of the genius which 
shrewd old Ben had been loth to acclaim publicly, 
while Will Shakespeare lived, although admiring 
him greatly in private. But in thus foretelling the 
everlasting fame of the gentle-minded man, Jon- 
son, as has been well said, contributed more to his 
own lasting memory than anything else he has left 
to the ages. Remembering that Ben was inclined 
to be a braggart, although justly entitled to be 
proud of his achievements, it is easier to under- 
stand why he, a classicist in dramatic composition, 
Should have told a Scotch friend that “Shakspeer” 
“wanted art.” A statement he later refuted in his 
tribute to The Master. At that time he could not 
forget that Shakespeare broke every rule of dra- 
matic art maintained by the authorities of Greece 
and Rome. Yet, as Professor Wendell has pointed 
out, when one has been reading Shakespeare, Jon- 
son’s plays often seem obscure and puzzling. With 
the removal of the object of his jealousy, which oc- 
curred in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, Ben 
Jonson saw with a clearer, whiter light the great 
genius he had been privileged to know intimately. 
In one of his essays he comments: 

I remember the players have often mentioned il as an honor 
to Shakespeare that in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he 
never blotted ont a line. AIy answer hath been, ‘‘Would he had 
blotted a thousand;’’ which they thought a malevolent speech. 
T had not teld posterity this, but for their ignoranee who chose 
tlnt circumstances to commend their friend by wherein he most 
faulted, and to justify mine own candor, for I loved the man, 
and do honor his memory on this side idolatry as much as any. 
IIe was indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature; lad 
an exeellent faney, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with the facility that sometime it was 
necessary he should be stopped. . His wit was in his own 
power: would the rule of it had been so too. But he re— 
deemed his vices with his virtues. ‘There was ever more in 
him to be praised than to be pardoned. 


In the noble poem “To the Memory of My Be- 
loved Master, William Shakespeare,” a portion of 
which is quoted above, Jonson rather discloses that 
envy did at one time exist in his bosom by his 
opening line: 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample io thy book and fame; 
While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor muse can praise too much 

; Soul of the age! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakespeare rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room: 
Thou art a monument without a tomb. 
. . . sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear. 
E . But stay; I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there! 
Shine forth thou Star of poets, and with rage 








Or influence chide or cheer the drooping stage; 
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Which, since thy flight from hence, hath meurned like night | 


And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light. 


After these great and honest tributes from a 
contemporary poet, one who freely and proudly 
acknowledges his Beloved Master, what folly for 
crack-brained writers two centures and a half 
later to waste energy and confound patience by 
striving to prove that Shakespeare’s fame was un- 
earned, that to another belonged all the credit ac- 
corded the Stratford poet. Born April 23 (or so it 
is believed), 1564, at or near Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in Warwickshire, his career can be traced as 2 man 
and an actor fairly accurately. We know he was 
successful in producing his plays, that he made 
money and accumulated property, both in London 
and Stratford, and that he was the companion, as- 
sociate and friend of the greatest and wisest men 
of his day, and was admired and beloved by them. 
“Finally,” says John Malone, “while yet in active 
life, he died in the quiet of Stratford in his prime 
of years (52) and fame, in the year 1616, and was 
buried there in the chancel of the parish church of 
the Holy Trinity. Only seven years after his death 
we find the minor poets of his time following in 
Jonson's train and paying tribute to the honored 
dead. ‘Thus Leonard Digges, grandson of a famous 
English mathematician, in 1623 wrote: 

Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works: thy works, by which outlive 
Thy tomb, thy name must, when that stone is rent, 
Aud time dissolves thy Stratford monument. 
IIere we alive shall view thee still. This book, 
When brass and marble fade, shall make thee look 
Fresh to all ages: when posterity 
Shall loath what’s new, think aJl is prodigy 
That is not Shakespeare’s; every line, cach verse 
Tfere shall revive, redeem thee from thy hearse. 

It is well to take with extreme caution the tra- 


ditions that allege to treat of Shakespeare’s youth, 
fastening upon him the charge of drunkenness, 
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poaching and similar detracting stories. Consider- 
ing there were several William Shakespeares liv- 
ing in and around Stratford at the time the poet 
flourished as a lad, it is easy to see how the pec- 
cadillos that honestly pertain to the otherwise un- 
heard-of Williams might have been shifted on to 
the shoulders of the great Shakespeare. His after 
life in London, judged by the tributes of his fel- 
lows, betrays no trace of rowdyism. The “rentle 
Shakespeare” says Ben Jonson. 

In tracing the lineage of Shakespeare, Dr. Ap- 
pleton Morgan, the noted authority on Warwick- 
shire dialect, whose “Shakespeare in Fact and 
Criticism” is one of the most informing, as it is 
entertaining, replying to the esthetic critics of 
Shakespeare, finds that the poet’s name first ap- 
pears in the reign of Edward III.. in inid-England 
as a corruption of the French Jacques-Pierre (John 
Peter), from whose patronymic it is safe to judge 
of the social rank of its earliest wearer. A hun- 
dred years later it had become fully Anglicized, 
but the bearers of it had not greatly advanced in 
the social scale. It is interesting to note that Will- 
iam Shakespeare employed part of his first profits 
received in London from his plays to ennoble his 
family by a grant of arms founded upon the “faith- 
ful and approved service” of the great-grandfather 
of the poet “to that most prudent prince, Henry 
VIL, with lands and tenements in Warwickshire. 
But the great bard needed then, as he needs now, 
no monument in brass or stone or other form to 
keep posterity from forgetting him. Even at this 
writing a controversy is raging across the water 
as to the advisability of erecting a memorial the- 
ater to Shakespeare’s memory in London to be 
dedicated at the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of his birth. Away back in 1630 blind John 
Milton wrote: 

What need my Shakespeare or his honored bones— 
The labor of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a starry—-pointed pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of faine, = 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in qur wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a lasting monument. 





Por whilst to th’ shame of slew-endeavoring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Ilath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Lhose Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, our faney of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving; 
Aud, so sepulelired, in such pomp dost He 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Professor Dowden points out that Shakespeare’s 
attainment was not snatched in haste; it was won 
through long and strenuous endeavor. In his early 
comedies he moves brightly over the surface of 
life. “ ‘Love’s Labor Lost’ is a young man’s good- 
humored and confident satire of the follies and 
affectations of the day.” It was Shakespeare’s 
Starting point. “He was a scholar,’ comments 
Professor Dowden, “in love with the book of life, 
and in time he would understand its meaning.” So 
he did, and as he progressed, the various experi- 
ences he encountered were refiected in his writings 
and they were a part of his journeying through life. 
Thus “Measure for Measure” bore a refiex of 
shadows and triais that had oppressed him at this 
period; in “Troilus and Cressida’—the comedy of 
disillusion—a bitterness is to be noted, “finding 
young love a fraud and pretentious knaves only 
vulgar egoists beneath their glittering armor.” But 
as he came to differentiate better the true and 
false “he went forward courageously.” Turning 
from comedy to tragedy came in succession “Julius 
Caesar,” “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Lear,” “Macbeth,” 
Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘“Coriolanus,” “Timon of 
Athens.” To quote Edward Dowden, perhaps the 
most distinguished of all modern Shakespearean 
commentators: 

And searching profoundly into the mystery of evil, he re- 
discovered, aud in a deeper way than ever before, the mys- 
tery of good. Cordelia suffers a shameful death, but she lias 
Siven her life as a free gift, to win a victory of love. Othelle, 
m the blinding simoon of passion has struek ber whom he 
best loved, and Dexdemona lies ou the bed ‘‘pale as her smock:"’ 
bit her spirit has conquered the malignant spirit of Iago; aud 
Othello enters into a great calm as he pronounces the doom of 
a justiciary against himself, and falls where his lips can give 
his wrouged wife the last kiss of union. Iuto such a ealin, but 
Serener and more bright, Shakespeare himself passed after he 
had completed his studies of terror and pity. ‘The serenity 
of the latest dramas, beautiful romances rather than come— 
dies—the plays of Prospero and Imogene and HWermione—hus 
in it something of the pellncid atmosphere of early autumn 
days; the air is bright and transparent, but below its calm 
there is a touch of surrender and detachment: the harvest is 
well-nigh gathered; the songs of spring and the vivifying 
midsuinmer ardors are withdrawn: yet the peace that is pres— 
ent is a vivid peace; und Shakespeare in these plays sees the 
spectacle of life—its joys of youth, its victories of mature 
Wisdom and the patience of hope—with a syinpathy deeper and 
more pure than that of lis earlier exultant years. These are 
the dramas of reconcilement; like the masque of lis great en— 
chanter *‘harmonious charmingly.’’ It is as if Shakespeare hind 
solved the riddle at last, had found the secret; or not having 
found it, but assured that its meaning is good, could be con- 
tent to writ. 

How beautifully expressed is this analysis of 
Shakespeare’s mental processes! His rejection of 
the “poor philosophy of disenchantment.” His re- 
fusal to accept as final vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, self-deceptions, imagina- 
tions. His courageous steps ever forward “to a 
deeper inquisition of evil.’ What wonder that all 
the great minds since his day have gloried as did 
Ren Jonson in his matchless genius? We find 
the great poet, John Dryden, exclaiming: 

Shakespeare, who, tanght by none, did first impart 
To Fletcher wit, to laboring Jouson tpi 

Me monarch-like gave those his subjects law, 

Aud is that nature which they paint and draw. . . 
But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that cirele none durst walk but he. 

T must confess ’twas bold, nor would you now 
That liberty to vulgar wits allow, 

Whieh works by magic supernatural things; 

sut Shakespeare’s power is sacred as a king's. 

In the prologue to Thomas Betterton’s Sequel to 
Henry 1V., which latter is generally regarded as 
“an unhallowed outrage on Shakespeare,” in which, 
however, the seventeenth century appears to have 
been prolific, the actor, a member of Sir William 
Davenant’s Lincoln’s Inn Theater Company, in 
1661, makes the admission: 

Shakespeare who gave our English stage its birth, 
Here makes a medley scene of war and mirth. 

IIe knew his countrymen’s free spirit best, 

We laugh in earnest—but ne’er fight in jest. 
Now he in easy scenes of nature charms, 

And now your hearts with martial fury warins! 
Proving that rival nations must submit 

To English courage—as to English wit. 

William Basse, an English poet, who although 
born much later, was contemporary with the great 
dramatist, is best known for his “Epitaph on 
Shakespeare.” It was for a long time attributed 
to John Donne, another English poet contemporary 
with Shakespeare, born nine years after and sur- 
viving the master by fifteen years. It reads: 


Under this carved marble of thine own, 

Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone; 
Thy unmolested peace, unshared cave, 

Possess as lord, not tenant of the grave, 

That unto us and others it may he 

Hlonor hereafter to be laid by thee. 


It is curious that Basse should so closely 
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the thought expressed by Ben Jonson. as the sec- 
ond quotation above will reveal, as to write: 
Renowned Speuser, lie a thought more nigh 
Jo learned Chaueer, and rare Beaumont lie 
A litfle nearer Spenser, to make room 
Por Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 


George Lillo, an English dramatist, who was 
born seventy-seven years after shakespeare had 
surrendered his mortality, in a prologue to a play 
called “Marina,” which was really an adaptation 
from “Pericles,” is found apologizing for the task. 
It must be remembered that the majority of Shakes- 
peare’s editors acquit him of the charge of con- 
structing this drama, although it is believed he had 
toed ti.it. Thtts Lillo: 

We dare not charge the whole unequal play 

Of LVevicles on lim; yet let us say, 

As gold though mixed with baser matter shines 

So do his bright inimitable lines 

Tiiroughout those rude wild scenes distinguished stand 
As show he touched them with no sparing hand, 


Hugh Holland is not a familiar name to students 
of English literature, but his tribute to the Strat- 
ford poet is genuine and worth quoting. The pres- 
ent “herb gatherer’ wishes he could tell more at 
this sitting of the poet. It is to be noted, however, 
that he, too, like Jonson, deplores the drooping 
stage, consequent upon Shakespeare’s death. He 
bids— 

Vhose hands which you so clapped, go now and wring, 
You Britons brave; for done are Shakespeare's days. 
Tlis days are done, that made such dainty plays, 

Which made the globe of heaven and earth to ring. 

Dried is that vein, dried ig the Thespian spring, 
Turned all to tears, aud Phoebus clouds his avs; 
That corpse, that coffin, now bestick those lays, 

Which crowned him poet first, then poets’ king. 

If tragedies might any prologue have, 

All those he made, would scarce make one to this; 

Where fame, now that he gone is to the grave, 
(Death’s publie tyring-house) the Nuncius is. 

For, though his line of life went soon about 

The life yet of his lines shall never out. 


Sir William Dugdale, a noted English antiquary 
who was eleven years old when Shakespeare died, 
Was especially famous for his research book on 
Warwickshire, a work published in 1656. 
years later that same Sir Astor Cokain who wrote 
«a sonnet to Shakespeare and his Wincot-ale, ad- 
dressed a poem to the distinguished collector’s il- 
lustrated volume, beginning: 

Now Stratford-upon—Avon. we would cloose 
Thy geutle and ingenuous Shakespeare muse. 


Thomas Bancroft, who appears to have been a 
fervent admirer of the poet of Avon, in 1639 ad- 
dressed this quatrain to Shakespeare: 

Thy muses sugared dainties seem to us 
‘Like the famed apples of old Tantalus: 
For we (admiring) see and hear the strains 
Brut none I sce or hear those sweets attains. 


That quaint expression, “grave’s tyring room,” 
used jn the poem by “I. M.” (John Milton’), is al- 
most the same as that employed by Hugh Holland, 
who flourished about the same time. He, it will 
be seen, referred to the grave as “Death’s public 
tyring house.” ‘Thus, “I. M.” (John Milton or John 
Marston?): 

We wondered, Shakespeare, that thou went’st so soon 
From the world’s stage to the grave’s tyring—room. 
We thonght thee dead, but this thy printed worth, 
Tells thy spectators that thou went'st but forth 

To enter with applause. An actor's art 

Can die and live, to aet a second part. 

That’s but an exit of mortality: 

This, a re-entrance to a plaudity. 


Altogether anonymous is a tribute published in 
1639, addressed to “Mr. William Shakespeare.” It 
is an ingenuous admission: 

Shakespeare, we must be silent in thy praise, 
Cause our eucominum will but blast thy bays,, 
Which Ienvy could not, that thou didst so well 
Let thine own histories prove thy chroniele. 


That William Hayley, an English poet of the 
eighteenth century, entertained no doubts as to the 
commanding genius of Shakespeare is proved by 
these lines credited to his pen: 

When mighty Shakespeare to thy judging eye 
Presents that magic glass, whose ample round 
Reflects each figure in creations bound, 

And pours, in floods of supernatural light, 
ancy’s bright beings on the charmed sight— 
This chief enchanter of the willing breast, 
Will teach thee all the magie he possessed, 
Placed in his circle, mark in eolars true 

Bach brilliant being that he-calls to view; 
Wirapt in the gloomy storm, or robed in light, 
Ilis weird sister o¥ his fairy sprite, 

told]y o’erleaping, in the great design, 

The bounds of nature, with a guide divine, 


Thomas Gray, who is best remembered for his 
famous “Elegy,” in addition to many other poems, 
has two great odes to his credit in one of which, the 
“Progress of Poesy,” occur these notable lines: 

far from the sun and summer gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon strayed, 
' ‘To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Ifer awful face: the dauntless child 
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Stretched forth his little arms and smiled. 

“This pencil take,’’? she said, ‘whose colors clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy! 
This can unlock the gates of joy; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears,’’ 


That the nature poet, William Wordsworth, 
placed faith in the authorship of the sonnets justly 
attributed to Shakespeare is evidenced by his own 
sonnet, crediting the great bard with the unlocking 
of his heart by means of this key. Its opening 
lines should have place in this galaxy of tributes: 

Scorn not the sonnet: Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its great honors; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound. 


Hartley Coleridge, son of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge and known as the sensitive, shy poet has 
written “To Shakespeare:” 

Great poet, ‘twas thy art 
To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whate'er love, hate, ambition, destiny, 
Or the firm, fatal purpose of the heart, 
Can make of man. Yet thou wert still the same, 
Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame. 


That erratic genius, Walter Savage Landor, so 
much admired by Swinburne, is among the Eng- 
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lish poets to lay laurels on Shakespeare’s memory. 


He wrote: 
Shakespeare with majesty benign called up 
The obedient classies from their marble seat, 
Aud Jed them through dim glen and sheeny glade, 
And over precipices, over seas 
Tnknown to mariners, to palaces 
High-arehed, to festival, to dance, to joust, 
And gave them goiden spur and visor barred, 
And steeds that Phidias had iurned pale to see. 


It is fitting that Algernon Swinburne’s tribute 
should follow that of Landor’s. It is a noble son- 
net, worthy the mellifluous pen of the Victorian 
poet who passed away so recently: 

Not if men’s tengnes and angels all in one 

Spake, might the word be said that might speak ‘Thee. 

Streams, winds, woods, flowers, fields, moulfains, yea, the sea, 
What power is in them all to praise the sun? 

Ilis praise is this,—he ean be praised of none, 
Man, woman, child, praise God for him: but he 
Exults not to be worshipped, but to be. 

IIe is; and, being, beholds his work well done. 

All joy, all glory, all sorrow, all strength, all mirth 

Are his: without him, dry were night on earth, 
Time knows not his from time’s own period. 

AU lutes, all harps. all viols, al) flutes, all lyres 

Fall dumb before him ere one string inspires. 

All stars are angels; but the sun ts God. 


Wrom Matthew Arnold, the poet of sweetness and 
light, whose scholarly criticisms no less than his 
poetry have so enriched the English world of lit- 
erature in a sonnet of great power adds his voice 
to the paean of praises all England has sung since 
Shakespeare lived and died: 

Others abide our question. ‘Thou art free. 

We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still. 
Ont-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling place, 








Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

Yo the foiled searching of mortality: 

And thon, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-sehvoled, self--seanned, self—honored, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth wnguessed at.—Better so! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs, whieh bow, 
Find their sole speech ou that victorious brow. 


It is fitting that George Meredith, the nestor of 
living English authors and poets, should close these 
tributes from his countrymen in this noble effort: 

Thy greatest knew thee, Mother garth; unsoured 

Ife Knew thy sons. He probed from hel] to hell 
Of human passions, but of love deflowered 

Ilis wisdom was net, for he knew thee well. 
Thence came the honeyed corer at his lips, 

The conquering smile wherein his spirit sails 
Cahn as the God who the white sea—-wave whips, 

Yet full of speech and intershifting tales. 
Close mnirrors of us: thence had he the laugh 

We feel in thine: broad as ten thousand beeves 
At pasture! thence thy songs, that winnow chaff 

From grain, bid sick Philesophy’s last leaves 
Whirl. if they have uo response—they enforced 
To fatten Earth when from her soul divorced. 


America has not been at all loath to swell the 
mighty diapason of song. It is fitting that to the 
foregoing should be added at least two individual 
expressions. Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: 

Seethed ip mists of Penmanmawr, 

Taught by Plinlimmon's Druid power, 
England's genius filled all measure 

Of heart and soul, of strength and pleasure, 
Gave to the mind its emperor, 

And life was larger than before; 

Nor segment centuries could hit 

Orbit and sun of Shakespeare’s wit. 

The men who lived with him beeame 
l'oets, for the air was fame, 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, perhaps the most grace- 
ful of all American poets, who by this time may 
have found opportunity to exchange personal views 
with the mighty departed, since he, too, has been 
called to the Shades, is the author of this pretty 
conceit: 

The folk who lived in Shakespeare’s day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 

By London Bridge, his frequent Wwar— 
They little knew what man he was. 

The pointed beard, the courteous mien, 
The equal part to high and low, 

All this they saw or might have seen— 
But not the light behind the brow! 

The doublet’s modest grey or brown, 
The slender sword-hilt’s plain device, 

What sign had these for prince or elown? 
Few turned, or none, to scan lim twice. 

Yet "twas the king of England's kings! 
The rest with all their pomp and strains 

Are moldered, half remembered things— 
"Tis he alone that lives and reigns. 


Sonnets a-many have been written since Shakes- 
peare’s were first published in 1609. For depth of feel- 
ing, fertility of thought and felicities of phrase, for 
frequent beauty of rhythmical] movement, as Dow- 
den notes, surely they are the most exquisite pro- 
ductions known to English literature. It is emi- 
nenily fitting that these poetical effusions, here- 
with given, shall have for a climax that great 
Sonnet CXVI., wherein Love is shown to be un- 
conquerable by Time: 

Let one not to the marriage of true minds 

Adnit impediments—Love is not Jove 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 
, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out cven to the edge of doow. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, uer no man ever loved, 


Tn the light of so much adulation, so much men- 
tal prostration of the great poets and writers that 
have had their day since Shakespeare bloomed and 
left a fragrance never to be effaced, small wonder 
if we moderns imbibe the notion, almost uncon- 
sciously, that he was a more than human that lived 
and wrote and made his name immortal. Yet we 
are cautioned that the study of Shakespeare should 
not be understood the glorification of one man. “In 
that wonderful renaissance which took place in 
the Shakespearean age . almost everything that 
we prize, that makes life endurable today, was 
born or was coming to the throe of birth,” says 
Professor Morgan. His sonnets prove that he was 
a man of like passions as many another poet of 
similar temperament since, influenced as any other 
man is today, by his environment, his vocations. 
“His works are for all times, that love him. but 
not for those that do not,” asserts Dr. Morgan, who 
adds, “and great as he was, and oceanic as was 
his genius, we can read him all the better because 
he was, after all, a man.’”’ Whose, then, the fault if 
his plays are lacking in favor at the theaters in 
this piping materialistic age? Gurs, or the Great 
Master’s? S'la 
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Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


As a result scores of operas and 
overtures are found under Shakespearean titles. 

| Here, one must, perforce, become a bit catalogic, | 

| but it is hoped none the less entertaining, for the | 


By W. Francis Gates 


Can it be that intimate association on the part 
of the writer with William Shakespeare of living 
fame, in the revison of a musical work, has led 
the editor of The Graphic to seek from this source 
an article on the music of the greater Shakes- 
peare? Be that as it may, he who seeks to ex- 
haust any one theme as treated in the board of 
Avon’s works has set for himself a large task. 


Music receives at Shakespeare’s hands a larger 
treatment than is generally realized. The asso- 
ciation of the art with the name of the poet at 
once brings to mind a few of the hackneyed 
phrases, such as, “He who hath no music in him- 
self,” “I am never merry when I hear sweet music,” 
“Tf music be the food of love, play on,’ “Here will 
we sit and let the sounds of music creep in our 
ears,” and a few other of the more common 
phrases; but a more intimate study of the dramas 
and poems reveals a wealth of reference to the art 
which shows Shakespeare to have had both an 
aesthetic appreciation of it and a Knowledge of 
its crude and undeveloped technique of that day. 

Probably none of the arts had a closer alliance 
with the thoughts of the poet than has music. His 
metaphors revel in allusions to it; his lines are 
enriched with multitudinous references to the in- 
struments of his day, even to the theory of the 
art, in a minor quantity and abound in songs of 
joy and of sorrow. It is evident that he was well 
acquainted with the uses and customs of the mu- 
sic of his day. 

He mentions the “consort” (concert) and often 
refers to the various instruments. The viols re- 
ceive frequent naming, also the recorders. One 
finds traces of the fife, the drum, the bagpipe, the 
virginals and the organ, and the lute is highly fa- 
vored with many allusions and metaphors. The 
technical construction of several of the instruments 
is alluded to and their various parts used to make 
figures of speech—but what was there that the 
master poet did not drawn on for his word paint- 
ing? 

Only five of the thirty-seven plays included no 
mention of music in any of its ramifications and 
the sonnets and longer poems are rich in musical 
figuration, “Lucrece” being especially beholden to 
the art. There are moments’ when the muse nods, 
when Shakespeare slipped in his musical refer- 
ences, but they are few. Modern writers also do 
the jike, one even making his heroine sing a Chopin 
nocturne! That Shakespeare is more profuse and 
apt with his vocal references than with his in- 
strumental, has led certain writers to think him a 
practical singer—not an improbable conclusion. 

His frequent allusions to the art and to the 
technical side of singing prove him to have had a 
musical knowledge rare among authors, even of 
the present day of wide culture among literary 
folk. He speaks of singing “flat” and “sharp,” of 
combining parts in counterpoint—the fashion of 
that day, to be sure—of ‘‘concord” and “discord,” 
of “descant” and “base,” of “rests,” of ‘‘diapason,” 
of “frets,” of “tuning, ‘key’ and “gamut,” and a 
score of other terms which have to do with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Surely, a musician Shakespeare must have been! 

Not alone is it the technical side of music that 
appeals to the poet, but he is equally voluminous in 
the aesthetical. Shakesneare is quick to use the 
psychological side of the art to depict the charac- 
teristics of the person in hand. In Lorezno he 
shows a sensitive nature by his apt appreciation 
of the powers of music, but Othello “did not greatly 
care for music,” and Caesar says, “I do not know 


the man I should avoid so soon as that spare 
Cassius; he loves no plays, he hears no 
music.” Shakespeare delineates his characters, at 


times, in a stroke, by their appreciaton or non- 
appreciation of music. 

Temptation to make quotations at length must 
be resisted, however strong it be, else all readable 
limits would be overstepped. The citations of 
play, act and line are so many as to defy quotation, 
save in a volume devoted to the purpose. Fortu- 
nately, such may be easily obtained by the enthusi- 
ast. 

* %* * 

Coming to another feature of this entrancing 
subject, one is led to take up the effect of Shakes- 
peare on modern music. Here, too, is met a wealth 
of information, but of a less current kind than 
that included in the Shakespearean commentaries. 
The plays are rich in lyrics. Into the mouth of 
many 2 character is put a song that moderns have 
set to music—at times to music that would have 
seemed discord to the gentle poet of Avon. Jfrom 
the roystering bacchanalian songs of Stephano and 
Caliban to the tender lyrics of Cloten (“Hark, the 
Lark”) and Desdemona, varied phases of emotion 
are touched, and brave indeed is the composer who 
denies himself a try at setting certain ones of 
them to music. It is said that “Take Those Lips 
Away” has been set to music more than thirty 
times, “Crpheus and His Lute,” twenty-one and 
“Who is Sylvia?” eighteen—and how many more 
that have not seen the light of print? 

But more far reaching than this is the inspira- 
tion which the Shakespearean dramas have given 
to the great composers in the line of operatic pro- 
duction. The greater the poem, the greater the 
musSie it inspires; the greater the drama, the great- 











subject is not often presented. First comes to mind 
this week, at a time when it is being given an 
unusually adequate presentation, the music to 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Mendelssohn. 
This incidental music, which is regarded as being 
the best of its class, the work of a boy of seven- 
teen! Almost unbelievable, yet amply attested. 
The dainty fairy music on the violins, the braying 
of Bottom on the bassoon and his snoring, on the 
ophicleide (now obsolete), together with the popular 
“Wedding March” and ‘Nocturne,” all blend into 
a musieal picture unrivalled. But this is inci- 
dental music; let us glance at the operas inspired 
by Shakespeare. 

Another play that engages our attention this 
week is “Romeo and Juliet,” and one authority 
eredits this with having inspired seventeen operas, 
ranging from Bellini to burlesque, and including 
the popular work of Gounod, by this title. The 
Berlioz “Romeo et Juliette” symphony, a large or- 
chestra suite with vocal numbers, is remarked by 
Mr. Elson—my honored instructor of former years, 
from whom I glean this information, to a large 
extent—as being “the very best musical outcome of 
the Shakespearean subject up to the present time.” 
The “Tempest” follows a close second with four- 
teen musical settings. J. K. Paine, the Harvard 
professor, wrote a symphony. of this title. 

Verdi’s “Falstaff” -is- to be eredited»to “The 
Merry Wives” and Nicolai’s opera of the latter 
name is well known to musicians, especially the 
overture. Wagner tried his hand at “Measure for 
Measure,” in his early days, and Goetz did the same 
for “The Taming of the Shrew,” with good effect. 

Max Bruch set ‘The Winter’s Tale” to music, in 
“Trermione, ~ana Richard IL.” has“na@d three=mu- 
sical presentations. Saint-Saens was attracted by 
Henrv VIII. and aranged the pilot to suit French 
tastes. 

To “Macbeth” is chargeable much good music, 
as it has inspired a number of composers, notably 
E. S. Kelley, whose incidental music was played 
in San Francisco years ago. This drama has been 
the cause of a half-dozen dramatie overtures and 
a svmphonie poem; three operas have been its 
fruit, though minor works. Verdi is credited with 
one of them, in which he introduces a ballet and 
has Lady Macbeth sing a drinking song! 

Down to date, two “Othellos” have arrived, the 
first, an operatic travesty of Shakespeare by Ros- 
sini, the other the grand opera “Cthello” by Verdi, 
who, in his later days, entirely changed his plan 
of composition. 

“Hamlet” has not escaped musical mangling un- 
der the name of opera, and Ambroise Thomas’ work 
of that name is the best the Danish prince has in- 
spired, being tuneful rather than tragic work. 

Of course, the above is but a suggestion of the 
numerous compositions which trace their inspira- 
tion to Shakespeare. But it is easily seen that 
with these scores of operas, many orchestral pieces 
and literally countless settings of Shakespearean 
verses to music, the art is more indebted to him 
perhaps than to all other of the poets before and 
since his time. 
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Song of Autolycus—“Winter’s Tale” 
When daffodils begin to peer— 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale,— 
Why, then comes in the sweet of the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedge,— 

With heigh! the sweet birds, O, how they sing!— 
Doth set my prigging tooth on edge; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 


The lark, that tirra-lirra chants,— 

With heigh! with heigh; the thrush and the jay, 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 


Song—“Measure for Measure” 
Take, O, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn,; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again, bring again; 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain. 


Clown’s Song—"Twelfth Night” 
O, mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O! stay, for her your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low, 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting; 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’Tis not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure; 

In delay there lies no plenty; 











Song—“As You Like It” 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh, ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the green holly, 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then, heigh, ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh, ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the green holly, 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 


Amien’s Song—“As You Like it” 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the bird’s sweet throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see no enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Bassanio’s Song—‘Merchant of Venice” 


Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Gr in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell; 
I’)! begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. 


Fairies’ Song—‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


You spotted snakes, with double tongue 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen, 

Newts, and blind-worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen: 


Chorus: 


Philomel, with melody 

Sing now your sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby: “ulla, iva, lullaby 

Never harm 

Nor speli nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh; 

So good-night, with lullaby. 


Ariel’s Song—“The Tempest” 


Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes. 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Ding-dong! 
Hark! now I hear them—Ding-dong-bell. 





“Zee” Soon to Start 

F. J. Zeehandelaar will start on his European 
trip in about two weeks. He will be absent 
four months and already preparations are being 
made in Holland for his proper official reception. 
for “Zee.” being the diplomatic representative of 
Queen Wilhelmina in Southern California, will 
be entitled to a private audience with her maj- 
esty while he is in Holland. He was born in 
that country about forty-five years ago. Just 
how the M. & M. Association will be able to get 
along without its efficient secretary is a puzzle. 
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THE LOCAL 
THEATERS 


As given by the King’s Players in 
Davenant’s time, in 1630, “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” may have been 
dull and stupid, as Samuel Pepys re- 
cords in his inimitable diary was the 
way it affected him, but the large audi- 
ence that witnessed its presentation 
Monday night at the Auditorium by 
the Ben Greet Players certainly was not 
so bored. Possibly, the beautiful Men- 
delssohin music, rendered by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, under Mo- 
dest Altschuler, may have conspired to 
drive away ennui in this connection. 
but to insist on that point too strongly 
would be to detract unfairly from the 
excellent work of the player-folk, the 
lightfooted Puck and his fellow elves. 
So far as the music is concerned, crit- 
ical comment on that portion of the 
Greet offering will be found on the 
music page of this issue; the present 
reviewer concerns himself only with 
the mimetie work in the Dream. 


It is a much abbreviated version that 
Mr. Greet affects and in this the actor- 
manager accurately gauges a modern 
audience. In discarding down-to-date 
stage accessories, i.e., conventional set- 
tings, he has decided wisely, for this 
conceit of the Master Dramatist is not 
to be fettered by wooden walls or mod- 
ern furnishings. The inerrahle artistic 
taste -of Mr. Greet has found expres- 
sion in a heavy, draped curtain, de- 
pending from the roof of the proscen- 
ium,and hanging in semi-circular form 
at the back of the stage. Deftly lim- 
ned decorations suggest all sorts of 
environment: an inviting copse, a pur- 
ling stream, a winding road, gentle as- 
cents and smiling valleys—how much 
better these than the unpoetic, com- 
mercial surroundings of the conven- 
tional stage interiors. There is no 
cessation of action, the Dream proceeds 
without curtain interruption from the 
advent of Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, 
Snout and Starveling, in rehearsal of 
the “most lamentable comedy and most 
cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby” 
to the dismissal of the protagonists by 


the duke and the final dance of Queen | 


Titania and her train, with the merry 
Puck’s mischievous face the last to 
fade away. 

It is a satisfying group of men and 
women that comprises the Ben Greet 
Players. Even in so large an auditor- 
ium as that selected the articulation of 
each is no strain on the auricular 
nerves of the auditors, and the cos- 
tuming, as might be expected, is in 
keening with the characters portrayed. 
Thus the Athenian Theseus, Hippolyta, 
Hermia, Helena, Egeus, Isysander and 
Demetrius are so picturesquely draped 
that the artistic senses, as well as the 
mental cells, rejoice in these pleasing 
stage illusions. They do not rant, they 
speak their Shakespearean lines with 
a nice regard for the sonorous meas- 
ures and with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the meaning to be conveyed. 

Naturally, interest centers in the 
comedy furnished by the artisans whoa 
have undertaken to divert Duke The- 
seus and his following. Ben Greet’s 
Niek Bottom is a capital bit of charac- 
ter work, whose humor is always well- 
attuned to the grotesque absurdities 
of the part. Quince, the carpenter, by 
J. Sayer Crawley, Snug, a joiner, Per- 
cival Seymour, Flute, a bellowsmaker, 
Redmond Flood, Snout, a tinker, LeGai 
Robinson, Starveling, a tailor, Earl Q. 
Snider, differentiate their particular 
buffooneries with so much zest and 
solemn earnestness that the audience 
is mightily tickled thereat. In the 
hands of less. skillful actors these 
whimsical depictions would have been 
ruined by self-conscious overplaying 
of the parts assigned. 

Both the Oberon of Milton Rosmer 
and thes Titania of Ruth Vivian were 
gracefully presented, while the danc- 
ing of Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth. 
Mustardseed and the- other fairies was 
as dainty and pleasing as if the pseudo 
sprites were real elves and the stage 
tloor the “greene mede” of Chaucerian 
tales. As Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, 
George Vivian could hardly have been 
“a more convincing little goblin. He 
was as light of foot as a winged Mer- 
cury and quite as speedy; as full of 
merry laughs as a well-nurtured babe 
and as tricky as a thoughtless schoo]- 














-eurtains. 
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boy. His treble voice had just the 
right suggestion of elfishness in its 
tones to lend verisimilitude to the ut- 


terance. Altogether, Ben Greet’s pre- 
sentation of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was a delightful performance 


and remains a pleasant memory. 
Seek. fe, 


“Romeo and Juliet” at Auditorium 

Romeo and Juliet, without the music, 
will, in the future, be but a dull af- 
fair to those who read the Ben Greet 
Players accompanied by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra at the Auditor- 
ium, Tuesday night. The entire per- 
formance, from the Fantasia by 
Tschaikowsky, which quieted the flut- 
terings of the audience in the begin- 
ning, to the “Union in Death” motive 
by Gounod, which took away the sting 
of the tragedy at the close, was ali 
one sumptuous, harmonious picture, 
exquisite and satisfying to every sense. 
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the lines suggest. With this landscape 
effect of the curtain is combined the 
most modern lighting that electricity 
has given the stage, with a result of 
Subtle charm. 

Added to her beauty, Violet Vivian 
has a voice of liquid purity and read 
her lines unaffectediy and well. She 
acted the part with the spontaneous 
simplicity, natural to a girl of four- 
teen, as Juliet was. When Romeo first 
sees her in the dance and she at last 
meets his eyes, the thrill of the thing 
leaped the footlights and must have 
reached the back rows! The Ro- 


meo of Milfon Rosmer was poetic, pas- | 


sionate and dignified. The easy read- 
ing and mellifluous voices of the en- 
tire company make the blank verse as 
flowing as a drawing-room conversa- 
tion. Ben Greet, as Friar Lawrence, 
and J. Sayer Crawley, as Mercutio, 
added to the strength of the cast. Alas, 
a disheartening array of empty seats 
gave sad evidence of how many fool- 
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With a Juliet, young and beautiful. 
and a Romeo looking like a Rossetti 
painting, the alluring old story ran 
smoothly along to its rueful end. While 
the stage setting is called simple, and 
is supposed to reproduce faithfully the 
Elizabethan performances, one can 
easily imagine gentle Will Shakespeare 
sitting up and rubbing his eyes if he 
should, by a happy chance, be con- 
fronted by this modern “simplicity.” 


With the wonderful curtain for a 
background, the stage is further set 
with a high wall and a garden house— 
a garden house in proportions, that is. 
it is really a tragedy house; everything 
happens in it and it is transformed 
from Friar Lawrence's cell, to Juliet’s 
bedchamber and again to the vault, by 
the simple expedient of drawing the 
This sounds like simplicity, 
but it is really the most complex and 
finished art. The curtain, to begin with, 
is the most stimulating to the imagina- 
tion; it suggests everything beautiful 
in out-of-doors, yet pictures nothing: 
it sways with the exits and entrances 
as though stirred by summer winds. It 
opens into sylvan vistas or closes down 
upon a garden scene as the music and 


», 
vx 


ish people in Los Angeles were depriv- 
ing themselves of a rare opportunity 
for enjoyment. NM. of. 


“The Tempest” at Auditorium 


Less often seen than any other 
Shakespearean play, “The Tempest” 
drew a large and fashionable audience 
to the Auditorium Wednesday night. 
It is perhaps the most imaginative of 
all the plays, and as given by the Ben 
Greet Players, with the witching cur- 
tain, the dainty music, and the beauti- 
ful lighting, was a bit of poetic fancy 
born of the night. The circular sweep 
of the great curtain was broken in the 
eenter by a few edges of rock, and 
beyond, the surge of the sea. This was 
all the stage setting, but the touch of 
unreality was given by the skimming 
flights of Ariel, whose swallow-like 
dips kept the whole action in the at- 
mosphere of the spirits of the air. To 
those who saw the @wek of George 
Vivian, Monday night, the contrasted 
sprites made a pretty study of inter- 


pretation. His Ariel was as unlike the 
other as it should be. The Miranda 
of Violet Vivian was given with the 


same pretty grace that made her Juliet 

















so aprealing, although there is little 
chance for acting in it. Caliban, done 
by Ben Greet, was perfect as to detail 
and all the other parts were accept- 
ably given. But it is not an acting 
play so much as a series of pictures. 
The dancing of the little devils was 
most amusing, while those of the spir- 
its and fairies was graceful and dainty 
to a degree. It was indeed a visit to 
an enchanted isle, on which, like Ferdi- 
nand, one would wish to stay forever. 
The music was first an overture by 
Tschaikowsky, whose spirit these coun- 
trymen of his know and interpret well. 
The incidental music to the play itself 
was by Arthur Sullivan, all light, trip- 
ping measures, tuneful and _ lovely. 
Ariel’s songs, especially, were elusive 
melodies, and the dance of the sprites 
was a staccato measure that danced 
itself. Modest Altschuler conducted 
with his customary reserve, but with 
effective results. 1 NE s I OS 


“Salomy Jane” at the Burbank 

Virile, and replete with human inter- 
est is the romantic drama “Salomy 
Jane,” which is being presented at the 
Burbank this week. In its rugged and 
picturesque setting of the real west, 
the California of pioneer days, the 
story of the play carries deep into the 
heart and grips the emotions with a 
strong sympathetic hold which never 
relaxes until the final curtain. Itis a 
four-act drama by Pauli Armstrong, 
based on Bret Harte’s delightful story, 
“Salomey Jane’s Kiss.” In The Man, 
William Desmond is in his element. 
Whether the mediums are better suit- 
ed to his talents or that he is gaining 
a better mastery of his art, Mr. Des- 
mond has made a praiseworthy elimi- 
nation lately of the several manner- 
isms, which, partaking of the melo- 
drama, detracted much from his other- 
wise clever work. Byron Beasley’s 
“Jack Barbury,”’ the gambler, with a 
heart as big as was his unselfish love 
for Salomy Jane, was a likable char- 
acter, portrayed in adroit manner. As 
Rufe Waters, a suitor of Salomy Jane, 
Frederick Gilbert was an admirable 
villain. Harry Glazier appeared with 
the Burbank company in the role of 
Willie Smith. A naturalness of man- 
ner,, a pleasing stage presence and a 
boyish, yet clear, voice are the meri- 
torious qualities this young actor com- 
bines with an inherited histrionic. tal- 
ent, which promises much for his fu- 
ture, if he seriously contemplates 
adopting the stage as his profession. 


Good Comedy at the Orpheum 

James H. Cullen, clad in a somber 
frock coat and wearing on his jolly 
face a look of injured.innocence, is the 
best monologue artist that has been 
at the Orpheum in many a long day. 
He looks like the chief mourner at a 
funeral, and his remarks and songs 
are addressed to the audience in a con- 
fident manner and with a funny little 
voice that arouses the risibles irresist- 
iblv. His songs are funny and his 
jokes are funnier. Several of them are 
old ones, naturally, but more of them 
are new. And it isn’t what he does, 
it’s his inimitable way of doing it. A 
badly constructed act which introduces 
several well-trained cats is Silborn’s 
novelty circus. The dumb animals of 
the turn are good actors, but the train- 
er should forego the line of so-called 
comedy which he perpetrates. Tom 
Nawn has been seen so often in his 
“Pat and the Genii’ that a review is 
superfluous. It manages to raise as 
much laughter as it did several seasons 
ago; Nawn realizes the gulf which 
yawns between true comedy and bur- 
lesque. There have been so many 
“qyerial acrobats” of late on the Or- 
pheum circuit that one is prone to 
breathe a sigh of weariness when a new 
one is billed. But the Four Poncherrys 
prove that there is something new in 
this line. They perform on the wire 
several acrobatic feats that would be 
difficult on terra firma. ‘The well- 
trained Palace Girls, Ray Royce, Mc- 
Donald and Huntington and the Bless- 
ings complete a well-balanced bill. 


“Mayor of Tokio” 

With Christina Nielsen temporarily 
absent on account of illness, the pro- 
duction of “The Mayor of Tokio” at the 
Grand Opera House Is somewhat crip- 
plied. Nevertheless, it is a good show 
—much better than the production of 
the same opera sent out here by the 
syndicate. Hartman does excellent 
work as the stranded impressario, even 
though he will persist in that near- 
singing feat of his. However, his com- 
edy is capital, and his appearance 
without a wig proves that he is not 
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the freak his varied make-ups might 
lead one to believe. In Miss Nielsen’s 
enforced absence, Anna Littell takes 
the role of Olota San, filling it with 
credit. Little chance is afforded Oscar 
Walch, but in the finale of the first act 
he sings an ali too brief solo that 
brings the house to its feet, the en- 
thusiasm halting the action of the 
play. Muggins Davis and Walter de 
Leon play the soubrette—juvenile lov- 
ers in the accepted fashion. These two 
youngsters should make a success in a 
vaudeville turn, for which they seem 
eminently ‘suited. An excellent bit is 
done by Emil Krusche as Ivan Crful- 
itech, the nihilist. 





“The Lightning Conductor” 

In “The Lightning Conductor,” at the 
Majestic this week, Dick Ferris, Flo- 
rence Stone and their assisting com- 
pany form an attraction well worth at- 
tending. The play is a repetition of 
jJast season’s production and _ loses 
nothing in the second presentation, as 
Mr. Ferris’ support is a commendably 
strong one, including picked material 
from the other Morosco playhouse. 
The play is an adaptation of the Will- 
jamsons novel of the same name and the 
story depicts the adventures of Mollie 
Randolph (Florence Stone), an Amer- 
ican girl who with her aunt (Carrie 
Clarke Ward), is touring France in an 
automobile, and the Hon. John Wins- 
ton (Dick Ferris) who fools the former 
into thinking him a chauffeur. In the 
latter guise he volunteers his aid to 
Mollie and her aunt, who, with their 
brokendown machine, are deserted by 
their driver. Winston falls in love with 
Mollie and continues to act in his as- 
sumed capacity until an accumulated 
muddle of circumstances reveals his 
duplicity and brings a happy ending to 
his wooing of his fair employer. As 
the Hon. John Winston, Mr. Ferris is 
pleasingly natural, and his portrayal is 
a commendably good one. Florence 
Stone as Mollie gives a delightful pic- 
ture of the young American girl, who 
assumes an independence which she 
doesn’t at all times feel and who be- 
lieves in optimism as the first law of 
happiness. A breezy piece of work is 
the Aunt Mary of Carrie Clarke Ward 
in the portrayal of which jovial, broad- 
ly-humorous character Miss Ward 
scores heavily. Harry Mestayer as 
Monsieur Tallyrand gives an excellent 
performance, as does William Yer- 
rance in the role of Jabez Barrow. 
Others in the cast who appear with 
credit in their respective parts are 
Willis Marks, Margo Duffet, David 
Edwin, John Smith and La Cigale Fer- 
ris. 





Greet-Symphony Closing Attraction 
As a finale to the week of music and 
drama given by the Ben Greet Players 











and the Russian Symphony Orchestra ! 


this week, a symphony concert is to be 
given Saturday night. Modest Altschu- 
ler, the director of the orchestra, and 
Mr. Greet will meet public demand by 
arranging a three-hour program, and 
with the exception of the music de- 
voted to the dramatic section of the 
program, the work of Russian com- 
posers will be given. An hour and a 
half will be devoted to a symphony 
concert giving: “Sunrise on the Mosvka 
River’ (Musorgski), Two movements 
(Symphony No. 6 Pathetique) (Tschai- 
kowsky), Caucasian Sketches (Ori- 
ental) (Ippolaitoff Ivanow). The dra- 
matic offering of Ben Greet and his 
players will be the forest scenes of “As 
You Like It,” being acts two, three, 
four and five, given with Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony as a musical ac- 
companiment. 





Offerings Next Week 


“The Dollar Mark’ seems destined to 
continue indefinitely at the Belasco. 
The Broadhurst play next Monday 
night will enter upon its eighth week 
at the Main street playhouse, which 


will equal the phenomenal career of 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” Mr. 
Broadhurst, just before he left Los 


Angeles for New York, gave Manager 
Blackwood permission to run “The 
Dollar Mark” as iong as the public 
demanded it. Mr. Biackwood frankly 
confesses that he doesn’t now pretend 
to know when the Belasco company 
will be through with the drama, and 
avers that he is content to postpone 
Florence Reed’s first appearance until 
the public ceases to crowd the thea- 
ter to see “The Dollar Mark.” 


Nat C. Goodwin has recently added 
new laurels to those already garnered 
during his career as a comedian, by 
his more serious creation of the char- 


acter of John Bigelow, the Wall street 
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magnate in “The Master Hand.” Edna 
Goodrich, Mr. Goodwin’s young and 
beautiful wife, will be seen as co-star, 
and is given opportunities in “The 
Master Hand’ not only for the display 
of handsome gowns and jewels, but for 
the exercise of histrionic talent. This 
play will be presented Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday 
Mason Opera House. Thursday 
Friday evenings and Saturday mati- 
hee Mr. Goodwin and Miss Goodrich 
will present another new play, James 
Montgomery’s “A Native Son.” 
urday night George 
comedy drama, ‘The Easterner,’ which 
was recently “tried on the dog’ at a 
local stock house, will be produced. 


“Are You a Mason?” Leo Dietrich- 
stein’s clever farce comedy, adapted for 
the American stage from the German, 
will be revived at the Burbank theater 
next week, beginning with the Sunday 
matinee performance. The play was 
last seen at the Burbank a year ago 
last February, when it ran two weeks. 
The current cast shows few change 
of importance from that of 1908, the 
most conspicuous being the appear- 
ance of William Yerance as 
Halton and Carrie Clarke Ward as 
Lottie, the Irish cook. William Des- 
mond will play the part of the young 
man who ought to be a Mason but 
isn’t; John Burton wiil be his similar- 


ly deceptive father-in-law, Blanche | 
Hall, his .wife, Louise Royce, his | 
mother-in-law; Henry Stockbridge, 


his friend; Lovell Taylor and Margo 


Duffet, his sisters-in-law; Byron Beas- | 


ley, an actor who has seen better days, 
and Harry Mestayer, a young architect. 


Kolb and Dill in their latest Jaugh- 
maker, ‘‘The Politicians,’ begin their 
season at Hamburger’s Majestic Thea- 
ter next week, beginning Sunday night. 
The K. and D. comedians are well 
known in Los Angeles, and if the Ma- 


jestic box office may be taken as evi- | 


evenings at the | 
and | 


Sat- | 
Broadhurst’s | 


Farmer. | 


| 





terms. 








can pianos. 











dence, their popularity has not waned. | 


The company in their support is said | 


to be the best they have ever had. 
Their prima donna is Adele Rafter, 
formerly one of the famous “Boston- 
ians.” The soubrette is Marion Miller, 


who was here a few weeks ago in the | 


soubrette role with “Mary’s Lamb.” 


Others prominent in the organization ; 
Sidney fde — 


include Perey V. Bronson, 
Grey, Charles Swickard, George A. 
Wright, Carlton Chase, Richard Stan- 


ton, Albert Duncan, Stanton Rice, Har- | 


Martha Marshall and a 
is said to 


ris McGuire, 
Califorpia-girl chorus that 
be “ the real thing.” 


Ferris Hartman will 
successful season of musical comedy 
at the Grand Gpera House next week, 
the last offering being a revival of “It 
Happened in Nordland.” Mr. Hartman 
and his associates have been seen in 
thirty-two different musical pieces 
during the local engagement, and “It 


Happened in Nordland” proved one of | 


the most successful. This week’s pre- 
sentation will be beautified by a new 
equipment of costumes and will be 
made a fitting farewell for the com- 
pany. Following Hartman come Mur- 


ray and Mack in a special engagement. | 


bill 


3? 


The first will be “A Night on 
Broadway. Matinees will be given 
as usual, every Tuesday, Saturday and 
Sunday. 


Beginning Monday matinee, April 26, 
the Orpheum will offer as its headliner 
the world-famed Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. She will sing several of her 
most famous operatic selections, to- 
gether with a few of lighter number, 
and will be accompanied by Signor 
Angelo Fornari at the piano. Mile. de 
Lussan 


the circuit. After de Lussan come the 
Hight Melanis, singers and instrumen- 
talists, 
and operatic numbers. 
in acrobatics is introduced by the Four 
Casting Dunbars, who perform on the 
bars and trapeze. Charles Matthews, 
who will be seen here for the first time, 
will 
“The Human Kangaroo.” 
ed by Doris Reece. Holding over will 
be Tom Nawn in “The Politician,” 
which will be a change of bill for him; 
the Poncherys, wire walkers; James H. 
Cullen, and the noted Siblon cats, with 
new motion pictures. 


In response to many requests, Mr. B. 
R. Baumgardt will give his new lec- 


ture on Vesuvius, Aetna, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum and Messina, Sunday 
evening, April 25, at Symphony Hall 


in the Blanchard building. Mr. Baum- 
gardt is thoroughly conversant with 


conclude his | 
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is on a short vaudeville tour | 
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who will be heard in popular | 
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his subject, knowing intimately the 
places of which he tells. He has nu- 
merous stereopticon views to add in- 
terest to the lecture. 





At Simpson Auditorium, next Tues- 
day evening, April 27, and at a Satur- 
day matinee, May 1, Mischa Flman, 


the famous Russian violinist, will ap- 
pear at two recitals. Elman is only 
eighteen years of age, but he has 


caused a sensation in Europe and has 
Succeeded. in winning Qfaine~in athe 
United States, though his American 
career began only six months ago. 


Last year’s visit of the Atlantic fleet 
to the Pacific coast aroused the rather 
torpid interest of the westerners in 
things naval, and the lectures which 
Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans is to 
give under the direction of L. E. Be- 
hymer, are being anticipated with in- 
terest in this city. Admiral Evans 
will lecture Monday night, April 26, at 
Simpson Auditorium, and again Friday 
night, on “The Spanish-American 
War.’ He comes with glowing press 
notices from metropolitan critics. 
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Last week New York assisted at the 
demise of another play. The season 
has been full of heartrending burials, 
if one looks at the matter from the 
viewpoint of the author, the manager 


or the actor. So far as the general 
public is concerned, there is an in- 
difference appalling to these several in- 
terests noted. It doesn’t even look on 
at the death, neither does it send 
mourners to the funeral. 

And the curious thing is that in the 
face of so much objective teaching it 
seems impossible for a manager to pre- 
dict the fate of a play. This one suc- 
ceeds and that one fails, and all he 
can say is that in the one case the 
public was amused and in the other it 
was not amused. Just why it likes 
this and refuses to like that; why it 
accepts ohe thing of a kind and re- 
jects another of the same _.kind, re- 
mains a mystery to him. 

Only a year ago New York rose in a 
body and flocked to see “The Servant 
in the House” and “The Witching 
Hour.” It seemed safe to assume then 
that a play which could combine the 
moral teaching of the one with the 
mental interest of the other would suc- 
ceed without question. 

Paul Liebler thought he had found 
such a play in “The Conflict,” by Mau- 
rice V. Samuels. He felt that in pro- 
ducing it he was running none of the 


risks that attend the production of a ; 
new play in New York, for he thought | 


it absolutely “safe.” But even so ex- 
perienced a manager as Mr. Liebler 
was mistaken. Both he and Mr. Sam- 
uels forgot that New York wants to 
be amused. It refuses to take a pill 
even for its own good unless the sugar 
is so thick that it doesn’t know it is 
taking a pill. In “The Conflict” the 
saccharine matter was thin in spots, 
and the public resented it. 

I believe the play was produced about 
two years ago in San Francisco by a 
local stock company, and its reception 
seemed to warrant high hopes of suc- 
cess in New York. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that time may show that the 
judgment of Mr. Samuels’ fellow 
townsmen was not simply more len- 
ient, but that it more truly estimated 
the value of the offering. 

x * x 


According to the program, “The 
Conflict” is “a drama of the emotions 
founded on the central conception of 
Balzae’s ‘La Peau de Chagrin’ (the 
wild ass’s skin), of which it does not 
purport to be a dramatization.” The 
scene opens in the late afternoon in 
Caesare Resapha’s antiquarian shop in 
the Rue des Saints Peres. Into the shop 
wanders Raphael de Valentin, intent 
merely on passing a comfortable half 
hour while waiting for the dark that 
will let him seek oblivion in the waters 
of the Seine. He is poor and he loves 
an unworthy woman; he wishes every- 
thing or nothing from life and things 
look black before him. Into his mood 
Resapha breaks and offers him a talis- 
man in the shape of a piece of wild 


ass’s skin. Luckily, happening to 
read Arabic, the hero makes out the 
conditions that attend acceptance. 


Everything he wishes shall be his, but 
one thing only—health; with every 
wish the skin will shrink and with it 
his life. He accepts the conditions and 
then his trouble begins. 

He wishes that the woman he loves| 


Metropolis ; | 








may come to him at once, and, not} 
really believing in the potency of the 


charm, he wishes that the antiquarian | 


may fall in love with 
Fedora came and the power of the 
charm is assured. Then he wishes rain 
thick and fast. He wishes for wealth, 
and he wishes that Fedora may love 
him as passionately as he now hates 
her. 

His wishes are fulfilled, but with the 
fulfillment comes always sharp phys- 
ical pain, as if to remind him of his 
compact: At the end of six months he 
is broken in health. He scarcely dares 
to utter the word wish. He is a crea- 
ture who might have all things to en- 
joy without the only. thing that would 
make enjoyment possible. There is 
one. good influence in his life, a pure, 
sweet girl, who loves him unselfishly 
and wants the best for him. Virtue, in 
the shape of Bernice Dorian, and Vice 
in the shape of Fedora Warona, con- 
tend for his soul, and in the end Vir- 
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a bailet dancer. | 
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It comes to him in the shape of death. 
N. Sheldon Lewis gave a most inter- 
esting characterization. 

The really bright spot in the play 
was furnished by Harry Leighton, as 
John Bodie, a Californian. He was a 
genuine Californian and to him Cali- 
fornia was God’s country and the one 
panacea for all ills of the flesh or of 
the mind. He was breezy, human and 
interesting. Mr. Leighton is to be 
congratulated on his power to send 
across the footlights the feeling of a 
country so that one instinctively Says, 
“T wish I were there.” 

Florence Lester played simply and 
sympathetically a role that another 
actress might have spoiled by “trying 
to act.” Helen Beresford as Fedora 
wore stunning creations and seemed 
radiantly beautiful at first glance. Un- 
luckily, she was not able to sustain 
the first impression. Robert Drouet 
has unfortunate mannerisms which 
marred an otherwise good perform- 
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of the best, wealth, health, happiness 
and the power of work. 


* * ok 


Alt this comes because through Ber- 
nice. Raphael makes a few unselfish 
wishes. Then Bernice makes the state- 
ment that the skin had nothing to do 
with all the wonderful happenings— 
that they would have happened any 
way, and Raphael gradually is aware 
that it is selfishness which makes the 
soul sick, and that all this time he has 
mistaken a sick soul for a sick body. 

Action is relieved by the grim hu- 
mor of the antiquarian’s antics over 
his ballet girl. He is past 90, and in 
the beginning of the play is full of a 
sort of personal dignity, coupled with 
a curious atmospheric suggestion of 
the occult. At the end his folly is 
made intensely realistic by means of 
an exceedingly clever change of make- 
up. He comes to ask Raphael to help 
him win favor with his ballet girl, be- 
cause he “wants to be loved madly, 
passionately.” But Raphael wishes for 
him “the best” and ealls upon a higher 
power to determine what that shall be. 





perpetually hailing a car. He failed to 
make any appreciable contrast  be- 
tween Raphael sick and Raphael well, 
and he utterly failed to give the im- 
pression on his first entrance of a man 
about to commit suicide. 


* we x 


Mr. Samuels calls the piece a drama 
of the emotions and a psychological 
drama. But the descriptive phrases 
are not happily chosen. The emotions 
of the audience are never stirred. One 
looks on, but there is never a moment 
when that catch of the breath comes 
Which marks an emotional height. 
There is never a moment of suspense. 
Even when Vice almost persuades Ra- 
phael to come with her and enjoy life, 
one would not particularly care if he 
chose to go. Indeed, he seems so mis- 
erable that it would be a relief if he 
would go. And it is all very well to 
say that the skin has had nothing to 
do with the march of events; to be 
convincing, the audience should have 
been able to reach the conclusion of 
its own accord, but, try as one-will, one 
cannot believe that in one _ second, 











without its influence, the heartless Fe- 
dora could have been won over to pas- 
sionate love of a man she had pre- 
viously only tolerated for her own 
selfish ends. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Samuels will not be discouraged, 
for his technique shows’ undoubted 
ability, and the possibility of much 
finer things. 
ANNE PAGE. 
New York, April 20. 
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he main Pasion in Mee 
ing Kid Gloves is QUAL- 
ITY. You are assured of the 
world’s best if you buy Reynier’s 
Gloves. 
WEAKE.EACLUSIVE AGEN 
€ If you are not wearing this 
celebrated make we urge you to 
buy a pair, and then you will 
better understand why so many 
failhionable women insist on 
| wearing only the Reynter Gloves 
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PBPVBBOL— LOOP CL PL aie 


| ‘ Modjeska a as | Camille © 


Sn ee ee ee a ee ——— 


i i 
- 


—Tlaving been requested by several subseribers 
to reprint the late Wugene Field’s clever extray— 


agauza. ‘‘Modjeska as Camille,’’ space is given 
with pleasure to the poet’s whimsical conceit. 


Kugeue Field and Madame Modjeska were great 

friends, and no one outside his family mourned 

his denth more sincerely than the gentle soul 

that passed away a few days ago.—Kditor The 

Graphic. } 

Before we went to Denver 
Tabor Grand, 

Allowed by crities ez the finest opry in the land: 

And, roundin’ up at Denver in the fall of ’81, 

Well heeled in pint of looker ‘nd a-pining for 
some fun, 

We told Bill Bush that we wuz fixed quite com- 
f’table for wealth, 

And hadu’t struck that altitood entirely for our 


we had 


health. 

You see, we knew Bill Bush at Central City 
years ago; 

(AW a whiter man than that same Bill you 


could not wish to know!) 
Lill run the Grand for Tabor, 
two a deal! 
liz how we really otter see Modjesky ez Cameel. 


nd he 


Three-Fingered Hoover stated that he’d great 
deal ruther go 

To call on Charley Sampson than 
opry show. 

“The queen uv tragedy,’’ 
never seen, 

And I reckon there is more for me in some other 
kind uy queen,’’ 

“Git out!’ sez Bill, disgusted-like, 
you never find 

A pleasure in the things uv life which ellervates 
the mind? 

You’ve set avound in Casey’s restauvant a year 
or more. 

An’ heerd ol’ Vere de Blaw 
ers hy the seare, 


frequent an 


sez he ‘‘is wot I’ve 


perform shef doov- 


Only to come down here among us tong an’ say 
you feel 
You’d ruther take in faro than a opry lke 


‘Cameel!’ 

But it seems it wurn’t no opry, but a sort uy 
foreign play, 

With a heap uy talk an’ 
dekollytay. 

A- young chap sparks a gal, 
that’s old an’ we 7 

She has a cold ’nd faintin’ 
onlealthy. 

She says she has a record; 
doesn’t mind. 

And it looks e% if the feller wuz a proper likely 
kind 

Until his old ,man. sneaks 
dirty break, 

And the young one plays the sucker 
the girl the shake. 
“Armo! Armo!”’ she hollers; 

the floor, 
And says he ainter goin’ 
her no more. 


dressin’ that wuz both 


who's caught a dook 





fits, 


but the young chap 


around 
"nd gives 
but he flings her on 


to have no truck with 


At that Three-Fingered Iloover says, ‘1’ chip 
into this game, 
And see if Red Hoss Mountain 


struet the same. 


‘ane can't | 


heard the | 





give us 





and is gin’rally 





"nd makes a. 





cannot recon-— | 


I won't set by an’ see the feelin’s uy a fady : 
Bilhilag 

Gol durn a critter, anyhow, that does a woman , 
ite. 


Ife riz up like 
And stepped upon the platform with the women 
folks ’ud men; 


a giant in that little painted pen. : 


Across the trough of gaslights. he bounded like a! 


deer, 

grabbed Armo an’ hove him through the 
landscape in the rear; - 

And then we seen him shed his hat an’ 


ently knecl, 


An’ 


And put his strong arms tenderly around the gal | 


Cameel, 


A-standtin’ in his stockin’ feet, his hight was 
six foot three, 

Aud a huskier man than IIoover was you could 
not hope to see. 

He downed Lafe Dawson 
night I seen him lick 

Three Cornish miners that come into camp from 
Roarin’ Crick 

To clean out Casey’s restaurant an 


they said. 


wrasslin’, and 


do the town, 


Ile could whip his weight in wildcats, an’ paint 
whole townships red, 
But good to helpless folks and weak, a brave 


and maniy heart 


A eyclone couldn’t phase, bunt a child could rend | 


apart; : 
Jest like the mountain pine, 
storm that howls along, 


which dares the 


But rocks the winds uv swnmertime an’ sings a- 
soothin’ song. 

“Cameel,'’ sez he, ‘‘your record is agin you, V’ll 
allow, 

But, bein’ you’re a woman, you'll git justice 
anyhow; 

So, if vou say you're sorry, and intend to travel 
straight, 

Why, never mind that other chap with which 


you meant to mate. 

V)l marry you myself, and take you back to— 
morrow vight. 

To the camp on Red Hoss mountain, 
boys’Il treat you white; 


where the 


one | 


LESTE | 








Where Casey runs a tabble dote, and folks are | 


brave ’nd true, 


Where there ain’t no ancient history to bother 


me or you, 
Where there ain’t no law 
fence but facts. 
Where between the verdick and the rope 
ain’t no ‘onter acts,’ ”’ 


but lonesty, no evi- 


there 


T wuz mighty proud of Tloover; but tle folks be- 
gan to shout 

That. the feller was intrudin’, 
one to put him out. 

“Well, no; I reckon not,’’ 


that effect, 


aud would some 


says I. or 





words te : 


Fz I perduced a argument I thought they might 


respect— 
A long an’ 
I come 
Out west (its cartridges wuz big an’ 
pium), 
Wich, when presented properly, 
to sway 


juicy 


WugZ Yery 


The popular opinion in a most persuasive way, 


harnsome weepon I’d preempted when | 


CZ A | 


apt | 
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“Well, no; I reckou not,’’ says I; but I didn’t 
Ray NO more, 
Obseryin’ that there wuz a= ginral movement 


toward the door. 


“ee Dr. Lemon he allowed that he had got 
Oo £0 
And see a patient he jist heerd wuz lyin’ very 


low 
Charlie Toll riz up an’ 
jine the dock, 


Aw said he guessed he'd 


An go to see a eclient wich wuz waitin’ ‘round 
the block; 
John Arkins reckollected he had interviews to. |} 


write, 
And previous engagements hurried Cooper 
one sight; 


Cal Cole went out to buy a hoss, Fred Skiff and 


Relford, too: 

And Stapleton remembered he had heaps uv work 
to do. 

Somehow or other every one wuz full of business 
then; 

l.eastwise, they all vamoosed, and didn’t bother 
uS uA. 


I reckollect that Williard Morse an’ Bush cane 
runnin’ in. 

A-hollerin’, “Oh. wot 
fools have been!’’ 

I reckollect that they 
mistake— 

They otier knowed us tenderfoots wuz sure to 
Inake au break! 


two idiots you <durned 


allowed we'd made a big 


An’, while“ Mojeska stated we wuz somewhat 
off onr hase, 

T haf opined she liked it, by the look upon her 
free, 


IT reckolleet that Iloover regretted he done wrong 

In throwin’ that there actor throngh a vista ten 
miles long. 

I reckollect we all shuck hands, and ordered vin 
frappay— 


And I never shall forget the head I had on me | 


next day! 


I baven’t seen Modjesky since; I’m hopin’ to 
again. 

She’s goin’ to show in Denver soou; I'll go to | 
see her then, 

Ai’ maybe I shall speak to her, wich if I 
*twill be 

About the old friend restin’ by the mighty 
western sea— 

A simple man, perhaps, but good ez gold nnd 


true ez steel: 

Ile could whip his weight in wildcats, and you 
never heerd him squeal: 

Good to the helpless and the weak; a brave an 
manly heart 

A eryclone couldn’t phase, but 
rend apart; 


any child could 


So like the mountain pine, that dares the storm 


Wich sweeps along, 


But rocks the winds uy summertime, an’ 
a-soothin’ song. 
ee (ee 
Brief Society Personals 
Mrs. Albert John Prosser of West 


Twenty-second street is entertaining 
as house guests, Mrs. Alonzo Parson 
Lee, who has been staying through the 
winter at Hotel Green, Pasadena. In 
a fortnight Mrs. Lee will go to San 
Rafael, where she will join Mr. Lee 
for the summer months. 


Mrs. Lewis Stanton and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Adeline Stanton, have re- 
turned from Sacramento and San Fran- 
eisco, where they have been visiting 
this winter. Miss Stanton is the sis- 
ter of Hon. Philip Stanton, and while 
in the north was widely entertained. 


Mrs. Adams Darling, Miss Darling 
and Mrs. Claire Sprague Tappaan 


were hostesses Thursday afternoon at 
a bridge whist luncheon given at the 
home of Mrs. Tappaan, 284 East 
Bellevue drive. Pasadena. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Herbert Fay- 
ram, formerly of Bonnie Brae street, 
are domiciled in their new home at 8387 


Catalina street. where Mrs. Fayram 
will receive the fourth Friday. 
Mrs. Florence Crampton of Menlo 


avenue entertained last Saturday with 
a luncheon and bridge party at the 
Annandale Country Club. 


Take the Mud Baths 

At Arrowhead Hot Springs the fam- 
ous mud baths are given scientifically 
and hygienically. Each bath is a fresh 
bath—new mud taken from the great 
deposits through which the 
medicated waters have been bubbling 
for centuries. 





Business College Students Get Light 


Captain Fries gave a capital talk on | 
harbor at the Woodbury | 


San Pedro 
Business College, Hamburger building, 
Friday morning, April 23, at 11 o’elock, 
All interested are cordially invited. 
The college has planned a boat excur- 
sion from Long Beach to view the har- 
bor on its annual picnic day, April 30. 


NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION—-I50LATED 
TRACT 

Public land sale. Department of the Interior, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., April 3, 
1909. Notice is hereby given that, as directed 
by tke Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, under provisions of Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 27, 1906 (34 Stats., 517), we will 
offer at public sale, to the highest bidder, at 
10 o’clock A.M., on the 14th day of May, 1909, 
at this office, the following-described land: 
Lot One, Sec. 8, T. 1 58., BR. 16 W. S. B. M. 
(Serial No. 05 5919). 

Auy persons claiming adversely the above- 
described land are advised to file their claims. 
or objections, on or before the time designated 


for sale. 
FRANK C. PRESCOTT, Register. 
Oo. R. W. ROBINSON, Receiver. 
St-Apr.10-Mayry &, 
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mburger S Majestic Theater Oliver Morosco, Lessee and Manager| 
BACK AGAIN BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, APRIL 25. BACK AGAIN, 
ALL WEEK MATINEE WEDNESDAY. MATINEE SATURDAY 


The two popular 
man Comedians 


ApRIL 24, 1909 














Broadway, Between 8th and 9th 


and a company of fifty 
people in 


“Kolb & Dill 


The Politicians 


Special bargain prices: 
aoc, 50G. (oc: 


Mo°resco’s Burbank Theater 
WEEK OF APRIL 25 
INCOMPARABLIE 


THE 


Nights, 75e;, $1.00. No Hhlgher. Matinees, 


No higher. 


2c, oes 





The Home of Successes 
Los Angeles Leading Stock House. 
MATINEE SUNDAY MATINEE SATURDAY 


BURBANK STOCK COMPANY IN 


ARE YOU A MASON P 





LEAGUES OF 


LAUGHTER. MILES OF MERRIMENT. 


A good laugh apiece for every man, woman and child in Los Angeles. 


Regular Burbank prices: 
“THE PRINCE CHAP.” 


To rollow : 


10c, 25c, 35c, 50c. Matinees, 10c, 25c. 

















Relasco Theater 


EVERY NIGHT ¢4T 8:15 
Phones Broadway 1508. Home A39I0 


EIGHTH TREMENDOUS WEEK, Commencing Monday Night, April 26, 1909 


LEWIS 


And the Belasco Theater Company present 
George Broadhurst’s sensational success, 


S. STONE 


€F> €F> €f> 6 6 6 6 SS ES SO OO SFO 


. THE DOLLAR MARK 


€F> 65> 62> 653 G2 6 6 G2 CS Se SS SFO 


Regular Matinees every 


TO FOLLOW: 


Saturday and Sunday. 


Thursday, 
leading woman, Miss Flo- 


First appearance of the new 


rence Reed in Jerome K. Jerome’s delightful comedy “MISS HOBBS.” 
Seats on sale Monday. 


(jrand Opera House 


Big Farewell Week 


a 


ee 


Big professional matinee every Tuesday. 
Murray and Mack in “A meas on Broadway.’ 


To follow: 





‘ATI HAP PENED IN NORDLAND | 


EVERY NIGHT AT 8:15 
Both Phones !967 


WEEK COMMENCING SUNDAY MATINEE, APRIL 25, 1909 
of FERRIS HARTMAN and Company in 


OPO ee CORFE LOR OPP LP lee 


ee 
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Matinees Saturday and Sunday. 

















boiling | 





Mason Opera House 


Nat oC, 


Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday Nights 


Prices 50c to $2.00---Seat Sale Open. 


nt Ge Wea I. 
Lessee and Manager. 


WEEK OF APRIL 26. MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY 


{| q ney 7 {+ mine oH 
odwin-Edna Goodrich 
And Their Company Presenting Their Latest Successes 


The Master Hand 
Thagday and Friday Nich) =A Native Som 
Saturday Th e FEasterner 


Night 
Next Attraction---MR. OTIS SKINNER 





Qrpheu m 
MLLE. ZELIE 


8 MELANIS, 


Musicians and Singers Matinee 


4 CASTING D 


Aerial Wonders 
CHAS. MATTHEWS, 
“The Human Kangaroo” 


TOM NAWN & CO., 
Nights, 10-25-50-75¢. 


Simpson 


Tuesday Night, 





Matinee Every Day 
Hoth Phones 1447 


Theater==-VAUDEVILLE 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, APRIL 26 


de LUSSAN, famous soprano, Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. 
4 PONCHERRYS, 
Wire Walkers Extraordinary 
SILBON’S CIRCUS, 
Famous Feline Beauties 
JAMES CULLEN, 
“The Man From the West” 


UNBARS, 
| ‘Today 








ieee! le Pomirerat.« Orpheum Motion Pietures. 
Matinees Daily, 10-25-56c 
‘ +2 L. E. BEHYMER 
Audiitorum Manager. 
April 27—Saturday matinee May 1-—-The Only Two Ap- 


pearances in Los Angeles of the Celebrated Russian Violinist, 


MISCHA ELMAN 


SS ta ee ee ee ee Se ee ~ 


The hana Se Op Ave Con encte=né venta Mary el. 


Sents Sale now on at Bartlett Musicaco. 
The public fought for admission in the east. 





Prices—T5ec, $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 
Don't miss this. 























The Hobart Bosworth Institute of Dramatic Arts 


eee 


—. . . PP ee ~? \ a = 


Hambutwer Niattate healer Busldiae 


Dancing, Fencing, Voice Culture and Dramatic Technique, Make-up, etc. 


@ Applications for membership in the 


at any time. 
Inspection invited. Tne Institute commends itself strongly to young ladies and gentlemen wishing 


Pupils receiv 
Night Classes. 


to enter society. 





School's Initial Year may be made daily (except Sunday) 9:30 to 1:30. 


Special lessons in any part of the course. Prospectus on application. Day and 
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MUSICIANS 


By Blanche Rogers Lott 


When Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn 
became interested in Shakespeare, 


| Young 


while they were students in Berlin, lit- | 


tle did they know that in distant Cali- 
fornia, more than eighty years from the 
night they were especially carried away 
With “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” that 
same play would be given in all the 
perfection of modern times with the 
wonderful music which was conceived 
on that occasion. Music, fertile in de- 
vices, picturesque and imaginative and 
played to perfection. The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra of New York did 
work that made one long to hear more. 
Grace Clark Kahler, the possessor of a 
delicious voice under exeellent control, 
sang “Ye Spotted Snakes,” making 
this nuinber with the added voices of 
the fairies and daintiest of orchestra 
effects, one of the most enjoyable of 
the evening. Louis Elson, in his clever 
book on “Shakespeare in Music,” says: 
“It has been maliciously stated that the 
‘Marseillaise’ and Mendelssohn’s wed- 


ding March’ have led more people into | 
the | 


combat than any other music in 
world, and the latter was inspired by 


Shakespeare’s play.” However that 
may be, it was enjoyed, as was the 
never-old “Nocturne” and “Spring 


Song” (interpolated for a fairy dance), | 


tremendously. 


Standing pre-eminently by itself on 
account of the magnificence of the com- 
position and the masterly rendition of it, 
is Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
overture-fantasie, which preceded the 
play. In this, 


evening. Mr. Young’s work is grace- 
fully written, starting with a Wagner- 


| jan flavor and ending with a Mendels- 


sohnian reminiscence—what English- 
man could forget his Mendelssohn long 
enough to escape that? These grace- 


| ful sketches show a clever hand and are 


decidedly grateful for strings. If Mr. 
has more such music up his 
sleeve, it is to be hoped Mr. (or Mrs.) 
Lott will give him a good shaking be- 
tween now and the next concert they 
give and see that it falls out, for there 
was not a dull minute in this music, a 
statement which (to be mild in expres- 
sion) cannot always be truthfully made 
of English music. In spite of Mr. 
Young’s strictures on the late and de- 
fenseless Mr. Schumann, whom some 
of us have carelessly been taught to 
admire, we will be glad to:hear more 
and larger things from his pen. 

Mr. Krauss and Mrs. Lott played the 
Kreutzer Sonata (for violin and piano) 


| with a fidelity and unity that these able 


| 
| 





Modest Altschuler put | 





his love for his country, added to his |} 


acknowledged ability as a great con- 
ductor, and the result was the greatest 
piece of orchestral work it has been my | 
privilege to hear in Los Angeles. But: 
when one thinks of the “empty bench- 
es,’ of the few musicians present to 
hear it, the ever-present loyalty to 
one’s own town ebbs low. If there were 
no Ben Greet Players adding their part, 
the superb work of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra would be a sufficient 
reason for our attendance. Other com- 
positions given this week were: Good 
Friday Spell (Parsifal) (Richard Wag- 
ner). Deluge (for strings) (Saint- 
saens), Prelude “Parsifal” (Richard 
Wagner, Movements from Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony. 








W. Francis Gates, the well-known 
writer, Musician and critic, writes this 
account of the last Lutt-Krauss con- 
cert: 

Presence at a chamber music con- 
cert is as good a guarantee as one can 
give of enjoyment in pure music. Pro- 
gram music seldom finds a place on 
such a list and the sensationalism of 
the hirsute pianist and the divorced 
prima donna is missing. Consequent- 
ly, it is at the concert of chamber mu- 
sic that one may seek the musically 
elect. It is a pity that in Los Angeles 
there are not enough who enjoy the 
straight and narrow path, musically, 
to make such concerts pay their way, 
but at the same time the city is to be 
congratulated on having musicians 
such as those composing the Krauss 
quartet, the Nowland Hunter trio, the 
Lotts and Miss Coleman, who offer 
such affairs for the pure love of the 
art and take the repayment in such 
advertising as it may give. The clos- 
ing concert took place Thursday night 
of last week at Simpson auditorium be- 
fore an audience that paid the closest 
attention to the musical offerings. 
Mendelssohn’s quartet op. 12, No. 1, 
opened the program. Messrs. Krauss, 
Seiling, Bierlich, and Cpid played to- 
gether in much better form than when 
J last heard them; the ensemble was 
far the best I have heard in the last 
decade, barring the Kneisel quartet 
work. The dainty canzonetta, with its 
pizzicato effect and chattering central 
theme and the broad closing move- 
ment, were played with a unity and 
precision that was delightful, the work 
in hand being a quartet well worth 
frequent hearing. The same may be 
said of the playing of the group of five 
bagatelles by Dalhousie Young. the | 
composer adding a third violin to the | 
quartet, being the last number of the 


players have for the last decade taught 


local concert-goers to expect from 
them. Hven though the work is divid- 
ed between the two instruments, it 


would have been better to have kept | 


the piano closed. One piano of modern 
manufacture is sonorous enough for a 
dozen violins. Beethoven had no such 
instrument as is used today—I know 
this by trial of one of the pianos he 
owned, as well as by history—and to 
reproduce the power of his piano one 
would need to play the twentieth cen- 
tury piano with “soft” pedal and closed 
lid. Barring this quibble, the work 
was effective throughout and brought 
the hearty commendations of the au~ 
dience. 

Naturally, being something of an 
American, I like my songs in English 
—and other people’s, too, if the English 
is as good as that Mr. Lott used in 
two of his numbers. While it is true 
that not all translations are good, there 
is no law to keep a singer from im- 
proving the translation and singing 
the ideas into the minds of his listen- 
ers through a familiar medium. As a 
consequence, I enjoyed the “Two 
Grenadiers” more than the “Gewitter- 
nacht,” in spite of the translation kind- 
ly furnished in the program books. The 
singer’s luscious baritone was rich in 
quality—though, may I hint—worked 
a bit hard. But then, you know, we 
are all envious of Mr. Lott’s voice and 
“plenty” is not “too much” when it 
comes to hearing him. In all, this pro- 
gram, with that of the last symphony 
concert and th Ellis Club concert of 
this week, mark the high-water line 
in Los Angeles music. 


Mischa Elman gives two violin re- 
citals here, April 27 and May 1 (Sat- 
urday afternoon). His first program is: 


Concerto (Mendelssohn): ‘‘La Folia’? (Ar- 
ranged by David) (Corelli); Introduction and 
Rondo Capricecioso (Saint-Saens); Abend—Lied 


(Schumann); Moment Musical (Schubert); Noc- 
turne (Chopin); Jota (Sarasate). 


His second program rivals it closely, 
as may be seen: 


Symphony Bspagnole (Lalo); Sonate, E major 


(Handel); Minuet (Beethoven); Deitscher Tanz 
(Dittersdorf); Gavotte (Gossec): Ave Marie 
(Schubert-Wilhelnj); Caprice Basque  (Sara-~ 
sate). 

Mr. Liachowsky—pronounced  Lia- 


hoffsky—accompanies Elman and has 
during his Huropean tours, 


Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop in- 
troduced an innovation, April 16. It 
was a twilight recital at the Hotel 
Alexandria banquet hall and proved a 
success worthy of repetition. Mrs. 
Bishop was in splendid voice and spe- 
cial mention should be made of Liszt’s 
“Lorelai, the aria from “Tosca,” Puc- 
cini, and “Evermore Lost to Me,’ Bach. 
Mrs. Bishop is an artist of intelligence 
who requires the classic, most noble 
music to bring out her best work. The 
legato singing in the old Bach air was 
an unusually fine bit of work. 'There 
was a tendency to sing sharp of the 
pitch at times during the afternoon, 
but, taken as a whole, Mrs. Bishop’s 
part of the program was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Miss O’Donoughue and Fio- 


rence Miriam Johnson alternated in the | 


piano accompanying and both did ex- 
cellent work. Myrtle Oulett played 
a harp solo by request and proved her- 
self a harpist of ability. Such recitals 
should be a permanent feature in the 
city’s musical activity. 


piano and voice recital at Symphony 
hall, Friday evening. Miss Nash has 
been a pupil of Alberto Jonas of Ber- 


lin and previous to her years there , 




















was a piano pupil} of Thilo Becker and ~ 
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PIANO 


Its principal qualities which have so 
excited the admiration of musical 
| people are its strength, richness and 
‘fullness of tone, possessing a light 
action, delightfully flexible to the 
touch, suitable for the concert room 
or parlor. With these combined qual- 
ities it holds a prominent place 
among the very few really high- 
Prices $450 to 
$1200—grands and uprights; terms 
$10, $15 or more monthly. 


GEO. J. BIRKEL CO. 


Steinway, Cecilian 


and Victor Dealers 


345-347 South Spring Street 





studied voice with Beresford Joy. While 
in Berlin she studied singing also and 
will contribute the songs in the fol- 
lowing program: 

Suite in D minor, prelude, Fugue Alemande 
Presto (Handel); Rhapsodie in G minor 
(Brahms). Songs, a, Wir wandelten (Brahms) ; 
b. Einsamkeit (Schubert); c¢, Der Gartner 
(Robert Kahn). Consolation, An der Quelle 
(Arensky); Poeme (Seriabine); Nocturne op. 32 
No. 1, Etude op. 10 No. 4 (Chopin). Songs, 
a, Spinning Wheel (George Henschel); b, Love 
(Benj. Godard); ¢c, We Are Free (Walter Morse 
Rummel). Etude in D flat major, Etude in F 
minor (Liszt); Caprice Espagnol (Moszkowsk1). 


Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus occupied a 
prominent place on the anniversary 
program of the Galpin Shakespeare 
Club, Friday, by singing the following 
settings to the poets’ words: “Hark, 
Hark the Lark” (Schubert), “Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Winds” (Sargent), 
‘“TInder the Greenwood Tree” (Carl 
Busch), “It Was a Lover and His Lass” 
(Gerald Barton), “Where the Bee 
Sucks’? (Arne). 


About next November Los Angeles 
will be having a series of concerts un- 
der the direction of the American Mu- 
sic Society. The New York Evening 
Post of recent date published the fol- 
lowing: 

Three American composers will conduct their 
own works at the concert arranged by David 
Rispham for the American Music Society at Car- 
negie Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 18. They 
are: Arthur Bergh, whose musical setting to 
Poe’s ‘Raven’ will accompany Mr. Bispham ’s 
recitation of the poem; Arthur Farwell, whose 
“Dawn,’’? a phantasy for orchestra, will have its 
first New York hearing, and George W. Chad-— 
wiek, who will conduct for the baritone ballad 
“Tochinvar,’’ which Mr. Bispham will sign. Mr. 
Franz X. Arens will conduct the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra in two numbers, the prelude to 
“The Hamadryad,’’ by William J. McCoy, and 
“Creole Days,’’ by Harry Rowe Shelley. Miss 
Angusta Cottlow will play Edward MacDow— 
ell’s concerto in D minor, opus 23. The con- 
cert in its entirety promises to be one of the 
most interesting of the entire season. 


All the friends of Mrs. Arthur 
Thomas (Gertrude Auld), will be glad 
to hear of her London success, which, 
according to “Musical America,’ was 
great. She plans to go into opera and 
will coach the lyric and coloratura rolls 
with Marchesi. 

Last week Ludwig Wuliner, the mar- 
velous singer and interpreter, gave his 
eighteenth recital in New York City, 
this, his first, season. Dr. Wullner’s 
Los Angeles dates are early in May. 


He has given more than eighty recitals 
Miss Grace Helen Nash will give a: 


since he came to this country four 
months ago. Personally, [ would like 
to wager that people who hear his 
first recital here will also hear the sec- 
ond one and would a third, if there was 
one. Conrad Bas, who accompanies 
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Grill Room  Daily—40 cents, 
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on Main. 
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Wullner, is one of the greatest living 
accompanists. In stature he is about 
half the size of Wullner, who is huge. 





Carl Lanzer, an American violin ver- 
tuoso and violin maker, well known in 
the east, arrived in Los Angeles last 
Saturday and will make this city his 
home. Before going on a tour of the 
Pacific coast and middle-west states, 
AIr. Lanzer will give a private recital 
to critics and musicians, either at 





' Blanchard Hall or the Gamut Club 
early next week. 
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“In some way-back period of B. C. 
there reside at Kioto one Emperor by 
name of Motomatsu, who was awful 
modest about it.” When he sneaked in 
the back door of the palace to avoid 





the crowd, there was the peasantry 
erying, “Permit us to hail!” but “Hon. 
Emperor relapse with peev.: ‘Go, hail 
somewheres else!’ ” 

This “honorable” reviewer feels 
much the same, he peevs. Hashimuro 
Togo has used up-every word in the 
language, ‘‘What to do!” The Jap- 
anese Schoolboy has.come with all the 
“intellectual hospitality,” noted by Dr. 
Scherer as a national trait and leaves 
no subject untouched, from Mr. Roose- 
velt's modesty (?) to the antics of 
the Willy Bird! 

That Wallace Irwin has invented a 
notable and unigue form of satire is to 
give small praise to a work that de- 
serves much. There are writers who 
complain that English is not a flexible 
language, to them we commend the 
“Letters,” also to the gloomy prophets 
of the ‘‘Yellow Peril,’ also to the no- 
ble labor union man, also the. politician, 
the grafter, the trust magnate, the 
presidential candidate, the benevolent 
widow, the boarding-house lady, friends 
of the Chinese exclusion act, and 
friends of female suffrage—in fact, the 
world at large should see itself made a 
joke for “excitement of amusement” by 
reading “The Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy” without delay and again 
and again. (“Letters of a Japanese 








Schoolboy.” By Wallace trwin. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) 
“American Poultry Culture” 
Here in California especially, where 


the call to the chicken ranch is heard 
not only by the utilitarian. but by the 
dreamer as weil, without regard to sex, 
race or physical condition of the ex- 
perimenter, so that no one seems ex- 
empt from an attack of the fever for 
poultry culture, to mention the subject 
is to gain an enthusiastic audience at 
once, And while not addressed to Cali- 
fornians particularly, “American Poul- 
try Culture,” by R. B. Sando, contains 
much valuable information that will 
be found adaptable to the care of fowls 
here as well as in Ohio, Mr. Sando’s 
home. stateyror in the north or east. 
California hens may be a whit better 
environed, but they have many troubles 
and habits in common with their east- 
ern relatives that even the climate does 
not change. 

From the construction and equip- 
ment of the poultry house, including 
the fixtures and yard space necessary 
to the various breeds, with a view to 
the health and comfort of the birds 
and the convenience of the attendant; 
from the selection of the breeds by rea- 
son of their leading characteristics to 
the actual attentions needful to pro- 
mote the particular missions of the in- 
dividuals (American varieties for gen- 
eral utility purposes, Asiatics for 
roasters and capons, and Mediterran- 





_thaught, yet seeined to add, 





eans for eggs), and general well be- 
ing; through the mysteries of the mer- 
its and operation of iycecubators and 
brooders, of the hatching and rearing 
of baby chicks, as to the foods and 
food values and principles of feeding, 
concerning mating to standard, of the 
diseases and parasites to be combated, 
with tried remedies for each, and num- 
berless valuable hints on henology, the 
small breeder and beginner-will-be able 
to follow with understanding interest, 
and profit. 

One significant indication of the 
qualification of the writer to speak 
with authority along this line from a 
practical viewpoint is an entry ticket 
to a prominent poultry and pet stock 
association exhibit in the east, at the 
close of the manual, illustrating the 
style of score card generally used in 
poultry shows, and without comment 
but across the face of which is writ- 
ten “first prize.’ Men who win prizes 
for their work necessarily understand 
the details for the production of such 
excellence. Of fancy stock there is 
but a mention, this being primarily a 
book to the owner of a small flock for 
profit or economical reasons. It is an 


“experience” discussion by one poultry 
man to kindred spirits, and novice and 
expert will find it a useful treatise for 
affairs among 


réference on the the 
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feathered denizens 
(‘American Poultry Culture.” 
B. Sando. Outing Pub. Co.) 
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“Poems in Prose” 


In reprinting Arthur Symons’ twelve | 


selections from Baudelaire’s Poems in 
Prose, Mr. Mosher has given readers of 
the April Bibelot a rich treat. No one 
can read these exquisite etchings and 
believe altogether ill of their author. 


of the dooryard. | 





One of the tenderest of these prose son- , 


nets is “The Eyes of the Poor,” a little 
heart-gem that is as simple as it is 


touching. The eyes of the poor are fo- | 


cused upon a glittering new cafe at 
the corner of a new boulevard. There 
ure three pairs of eyes—the father’s 
« man of forty, care-worn, shabbily 
dressed; a little lad, and a child too 
tired to walk. The man’s eyes feasted 
on the gilt-lined walls and said, “How 
beautiful it is!” The boy’s echoed this 
“But, a tas, 
itisa house which only people who are 
not like us can enter.” The small 





child’s eyes were too fascinated to ex- 


press anything but stupid and utter 
joy. Baudelaire sitting inside with 
the woman he loved, was touched by 
this family of eyes and felt rather 
ashamed of his own comfort and the 
evidence of opulence about him. He | 
turned to look at his affianced, to read 


his own softened thought in her. But 
that capricious young woman only | 
said: “These people are insufferable 


to me with their staring saucer-eyes! 
Couldn’t you tell the head. waiter to 
send them away?” 

“So hard it is to tnderstand one an- 
other, dearest, and so incommunicable 
is thought even between people who 
are in love,’ adds the French poet. 





“Trolley Folly” 

Just why Henry Wallace Phillips 
chose the weakest yarn of a group of 
eleven caricatures, all laid on with 
bold, sweeping strokes of a cartoonist 
intent upon a ludicrous effect at any 
cost, as the title of his latest book, doth 
not appear, for ‘Trolley Folly’” is the 
limit of vapidity. Jimmie Horgan, 
motorman on 809, upon suddenly com- 
ing into a fortune of five thousand dol- 
lars left by an accommodating uncle, 











celebrates the great event by aban- | 


doning the usual, well-ordered route 


pursued by his faithful car and seek- | 


ing new and unscheduled tracks tastes 
the intoxicating cup of novelty to 


such an extent that the fate of 809 re- | 


mained forever shaded in mystery to 
the railway officials. This might be 
funny, only it is not. Thus an unfa- 
vorable first impression is created. It 
is principally a jargon of slang, fur- 
ther suggestions to the inventive en- 
thusiast in this manner of complicated 
and expressive language being a 
noticeable feature of the entire col- 
jection, in the dialect of the frontiers- 
men. 

In the remaining ten tales there are 
gleams of humor that provoke smiles 





which at times reach the dignity of | 


real, hearty laughs, but for the most 


part the general perspective is of buf- | 


foonery rather than of a high order of 
wit. Cowpunchers, miners, ranchers 
and a roistering lot of individuals of 
more or less uncivilized and ignorant 
type, vaguely located in the wild and 
woolly west, and more particularly in 
Texas in “The Punishment and the 
Crime,’ and in the Dakotas, furnish 
ihe amusement in a rough fashion pre- 
sumed to have been pecullar to these 


sections at an early date, and even | 


credited with being extant in remote 
regions. ‘‘Ten Minutes of Eternity” is 
an odd conceit and approaches the 
tragic in its serio-comic details. The 
deserved punishment of. an insulting 
bully by. an inoffensive, old Indian 
chief who enacted the responsible role 
of mascot to a serub baseball nine is 
really quite a clever sketch titled “The 
Maseot of the Grays.” The horrible 


fate of Pettie, the rat-terrier, is re- 
lated with fitting settings in the ac- 
eount of Hohankton, the _ trained 


razorback pig, whose wonderful intel- 
ligence won his first place in a mining 
camp, and fame abroad. “Camp Cun- 
ningham,”’ wherein a Dakota storm 
spreads havoc, is laughable in its al- 
most shamefully exaggerated improb- 
ability of a probable situation, and “The 
Reverse of a Medal’ contains a peep at 
heroism as it might appear upon close 
examination. 

However, “Trolley Folly” is warrant- 
ed not to induce brain fag, and may 
prove a welcome relief, upon occasion, 
from the “cares that infest the day” 
when there is nothing else to do. (Trol- 
ley Folly.” By Henry Wallace Phil- 
lips. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
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Who was the Special Messenger? 





so universally popular. 
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North alike wondered, as the great war raged. 
a woman, with a woman's heart and 
plished things no man ever could have done. 
intangible, something of romance, of mystery, of determination about her 
that made North and South alike respect 
has written this story of a woman scout 
War with the same deft touch that made his novels of the Colonial period 


Colored inlay on cover by Harrison Fisher, 
by George Gibbs, and aes bie sketches by I, W. Taber. 
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| Special -Messenger | 
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BY ROBERT Ww. CHAMBERS 


Men of the South and men of the 
They knew that she was 
a man’s courage—that she accom- 


But there was something 


and fear her. Mr. Chambers 
and secret agent of the Civil 


eight full-page illustrations 
Priced l oon 
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Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Company 
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| BROWSINGS IN AN 
OLD BOOK SHOP | 
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Recent cable dispatches have told of 
the consignment to a public English 
‘“madhouse,” i.e. insane asylum, of 
poor Olive Logan, once a well-known 
actress in this country and at a later 





stage of her career a noted newspaper | 


correspondent, her letters from the na- 
tional capital figuring prominently 
the larger provincial Sunday papers 
say 
“poor” Glive Logan, for she was 70 
years old Thursday of this week and 
apparently is without funds and minus 
friends. Olive was not a great actress: 
society melodramas were her medium, 
in which she toured the country in the 
late 60’s. Her first husband was Will- 
iam Wert Sikes, whom President 
Grant appointed United States consul 
to Cardiff, Wales. He died in 1I.0n- 
don in 1888 and nine vears later Olive 
inarried James O’Neill Logan. 
was a successful lecturer prior to the 
breaking out of the civil war and after 
her stage career she wrote several 
books treating of life behind the scenes. 
I ran across one of her efforts this 
week at the old book shop. It is called 
“Before the Footlights and Behind the 
Scenes; a Book About the Show Busi- 
ness in Al) Its Branches.’ The im- 


She | 


in | 





print is 1870, Bancroft and Co. of San: 


Francisco being the coast agents for 
the work. <A _ steel engraved frontis- 
piece shows Olive Logan (she was 
then 31) to be a woman of rather large 
features, with a good nose, chin and 
mouth, wavy black hair, serious, intro- 
spective eyes, and inclined to embon- 
point. Withal an attractive looking 
woman. From the viewpoint of litera- 
ture, “Before the Footlights,”’ etc., is 
not to be considered seriously, but as 
material gained by the author at first 
hand, the book has that value which 
every honestly related account of per- 
sonal experiences has for the student 
of his fellows. The second chapter is 
largely of a personal nature, dealing 
with her recollections of earty life and 
of her father, Cornelius A. Logan, com- 
edian, critic and poet. 


of a family of Six sisters and two 


brothers. She made her debut at the) 
age of 5 in the character or Cora’s 
child in “Pizarro” and later appeared 


as the child of Damon in “Damon and 
Pythias.” At that time her father was 
stage Inanagern of the theater in Cin- 


ecinnati, whither he had removed from 
Elmira, N. Y., where Olive was born 
in 1889. I hope the recent publication 


of her mental distresses as well as of 
apparent poverty will have the effect 
of enlisting financial aid in her behalf 
from many philanthropic Americans 
who tayew her in her better days. 

* * * 

I was a lad of sixteen when I first 
made acquaintance with the adven- 
tures of Gil Blas of Santillane, that 
delightful story of a youth of no ex- 
traordinary talent, of no steady prin- 
ciples, occasionally the dupe of knaves 
and at times led astray by bad exam- 
ple. Le Sage sends his hero, with all 
the weaknesses of a real human being, 
like a spaniel, through the open field, 
the coverts, the giddy heights, and 
latent trails of life to raise the game at 
which he wishes to shoot; and “few 
moral huntsmen ever afforded 
entertaining sport,” says one of Iie 
Sage’s biographers. 

Imagine my delight to come across a 


| 
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Olive was one | 





more | 





three-volume edition of Gil Blas in 
my browsings this week, with illustra- 
tions by Smirke. It bears the imprint 
of S. Andrus & Son, Hartford, 1844, 
and is evidently an American reprint of 
Dr. Tobias Smollett’s admirable trans- 
lation, of the date of 1809. Gil Blas 
was originally translated by Smollett 
in 1761, about twenty-five years after 
the story was published in the original 
French. it is Le Sage’s sprightliest 
work, although his “Duel Upon Two 
Sticks” has held second to Gil Blas in 
lasting favor. Fielding is under deep 
obligations to Le Sage for departing 
fyom the extravagant and distorted 
characters to depict original man- 
ners and caprices, and in “The Adven- 
tures of Joseph Andrews” @ suggestion 
of his Spanish-French prototype is 
easily discernible. Smollett, the trans- 
lator of Gil Blas, also adopted Le 
Sage’s style as his model, as his “Ad- 
ventures of Roderick Random,” with 
its broad humor and comic incidents, 
indicate. 
* -« © : 
Of added interest are the three vol- 
umes to me in that each bears on the 
fly-leaf the name “H. G. Otis,” in faded 
black-grey ink, evidently written there 
many years ago. I have compared the 
signature with Gen. Harrison Gray 
Otis’ handwriting and am = = satisfiect 
that it is not his work. Possibly the 
books at one time formed part of the 
library of H. G. Ctis of the well-known 
Massachusetts family, but how these 
books found their way to the coast and 
into a secondhand book shop is a puz- 
zie not for me to attempt to solve. I 
know they are now resting in a 
sung corner of my own book shelves 
among the rarer treasures. 
x * oe 


It isn’t every city of the size of Los 
Angeles that can boast of an annual 
catalogue of rare books, such as Chi- 
cago, New York and London are ac- 
customed to send broadcast for the de- 
lectation of collectors and bibliophiles, 
but that is what the Dawson-Collins 
book shop has been doing for the last 
four years, to the edification and de- 
light of book hunters of rare volumes. 
I am just in receipt of the 1909 cata- 
logue, and a glance at its pages reveals 
a remarkably fine collection of general 
literature, old, quaint and rare books 
and a generous allotment of Californi- 
ana and western Americana. I advise 
readers of The Graphic who havea bent 
for collecting books on a particular 
subject to send for this interesting 
catalogue and keep in touch with the 
good things that drift within the Daw- 
son circle. I have picked up many a 
prize in the four years since young 
Ernest Dawson began business on his 
own account, and especially sinee he 
invited H. W. Collins to become inter- 
ested with him in charge of the rare 
book and art department. Both are 
genuine book lovers and good to know. 

S. Te 


Adams Heights School 


1859 W.. Adams Street 


Boarding and day school for girls 
between the ages of four and fif- 
teen. Boys admitted to the kinder- 
garten. Applications for admission 
will be received from ten to five, ex- 
cepting Saturday. 


MISS MOSGROVE 
MISS THOMAS 
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By Rene T. de Quelin 

Of public interest is a loan exhibi- 
tion of portraits by representative Cal- 
ifornia painters now being shown at 
the Blanchard galleries. It opened last 
Tuesday evening with a private view 
whnd reception, and for the general pub- 
lic Wednesday morning, and will con- 
tinue until May 5. Quoting from a note 
in the catalogue: “The purpose of this 
exhibition is to bring together a col- 
lection of work by representative Cali- 
fornia portrait painters for the careful 
consideration of the art-loving public. 
{t has been our aim in selecting these 
works to hang one or more canvases 
from each artist who claims portrait- 
ure as his branch of art. We believe 
that the work of our California por- 
trait painters will compare favorably 
With that of any in the United States.” 
Two very broad statements are em- 


bodied in this announcement. Those 
exhibiting are: Jean Mannheim, John 
H. Rich, Theodore Wores, John 


W. Clawson, Joseph Greenbaum, Hel- 
ma Heysen Jahn, Antonia Melville, 
Lillian. Drain and Marie Johnson. All 
except one residing in Los Angeles or 
Pasadena, and that one formerly lived 
here. As this is the first representa- 
tive portrait exhibition by local artists, 
we must review it from all its many 
points; pro and con. 
> * 4: 

Portrait painting is far different from 
figure or landscape painting in that the 
artist is concerned primarily with 
seeking out the subtle expression and 
sentiment of the sitter; he must, in 
the first place, be a person of quick 
and deep perception, .alinost, it were, 
psychic, with that keen and unerring 
discernment of human nature and its 
thousandfold character, the flitting 
changes that will tell him quickly the 
Sitter’s varying qualities, and he must 
have the ability to bring out the bet- 
ter ones, so that the highest attributes 
of the subject are expressed and 
caught and portrayed. by the artist. 
his is, of course, all outside of the 
inere manipulation of paint with all 
its numerous technicalities; of pose, 
composition, drawing, modeling and 
handting’. 

In looking at the pictures in this ex- 
hibition, we find two who have this 
quality and the power highly devel- 
oped, Jean Mannheim and John H. 
Rich. In Mr. Mannheim’s portrait of 
his mother, we find it full of soul, of 
that indescribable something too deep 
and inexpressive for words, but that 
the life has been an honest and de- 
voted one to all its wonderful mother- 
hood and an expression of peace and 
repose in knowing that the soul’s al- 
lotment of this world’s sorrows and 
joys have all been passed through with 
faith, honesty and fidelity. The other 
painting by the same artist is also in- 
tense in the delineation of a mother’s 
intense love for its own. ‘Whispering 
Love,” a true mother’s feeling exquis- 
itely caught, intensely felt, and won- 
derfully portrayed. 

* * * 


We must at this point call the read- 


er’s attention to the fact that this 
artist was supreme over his work, 
that is, his will was their pleasure. 


Usually, persons sitting for their por- 
traits have their own ideas, right or 
wrong. Are they not the ones chiefly 
concerned? Consequently, they must 
have their own way and have what 
they like. The artist, then, unfortu- 
nately, becomes a Mere machine, nine 
times out of ten thoroughly disgusted, 
a mere automaton and manipulator of 
paint, unless he or she is an artist of 
tremendous reputation, whose elient 
enters the studio in real awe, in which 
case the artist will have his own way. 
We shall have more to say of this ex- 
hibition next week. 
* of * 

have undergone 

weeks, which 


Kanst art galleries 
changes the last two 
show great improvement. The air of 
the place is more truly artistic and 
impresses one of a much higher stan- 
dard. This is verified by a finer selec- 
tion of pictures being on exhibition. 
The special feature for the last week 
and to continue for one week longer 
is the showing of paintings by Rustom 
Vicaji, which was reviewed in this de- 








partment of The Graphic, April 3, 
while on exhibition in Pasadena. A re- 
ception was given last Saturday even- 


ing for the purpose of meeting the 
artist. A New York artist, who has 
sent on work to this gallery, is Miss 


Ida J. Burgess. 
the prominent galleries of New York 
and has work hung side by side with 
that of John La Farge. She is a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Art Club of New 


| York City and a member of the Society 


of Artists of Chicago, where she 
worked for a number of years, doing 
much in mural decoration. 
eight years she has devoted much time 
to stained glass work, 
portraiture in this difficult medium for 
which she has received generous com- 
ment from the art critics in the east. 
She now ranks with the highest in this 


line of work, which has only been 
adopted by her of recent years. Miss 
Burgess shows three oil paintings 


are not representative of her 
unless “Evening, Central Park, 
York,’ can be called so, which 
the tall buildings on Fifty- 
seventh street. This picture is exe- 
cuted with the dry Raffaelli oil 
color sticks, and has a peculiarity of 
its own. It is charming in color and in 
its atmospheric effect, with good val- 
ves and tones, and full of vibration. 
“On the Mystic River’ is tender in 
color, good atmosphere and excellent 
handling. “Idle Moments,” showing 
two young peasant women out of doors, 
though well drawn, lacks in light and 
the atmospheric quality of out-door 
work, and of her usual painting of 
landscape. 


which 
work, 
New 
shows 


: : 


Some wonderful monotone pastels by 
G. Thompson Pritchard, an Australian 
artist, is shown at these galleries, 
which at first sight might be mistaken 
for fine platinum prints. There are a 
large number of them, and ail scenes 
from Australia; chiefly landscape and 
views on the coast. Many of them, 
that have a strong dramatic tendency, 
remind one of Gustave Dore’s work, es- 
pecially those with strong accents of 
light opposed to dark. This artist 
proves that he not only has talent, but 
has had good training, for he is an 
excellent draughtsman and technician, 
with a splendid feeling for values. In 
feeling, evidently dramatic, 
love for the spectacular. <A faculty of 
seeing and enjoying nature in her 
grander moods, when she is stirred by 
the different elements to wonderful ef- 
fects of motion, movement and color. 
An exhibition of unusual interest. 

* * * 

Two pictures, one of oil and the other 
in water color, by F. C. V. Ede, Royal 
Canadian Academician, are of uncom- 


mon interest; both depict cattle in a 
field. They are wonderfully well | 
painted, and show that this artist is 


just as clever in one medium as in 
the other. He is a draughtsman of the 
highest order and an artist with a keen 
perception and correct portrayal of ac- 
tion; with a fine feeling and sentiment 


through his work, showing him to be a | 


man endowed with a keen insight and 
appreciation of our friends in the ani- 
inal kingdom, and with an exceptional 
ability to delineate the many and va- 
ried phases of their life. He has won 
many honors and stands 
rank of Canadian artists. 


sides in Ottawa, Canada. 
* * * 


He now re- 


Helen Clark Chandler gave a small 
but delightful exhibition at the Normal 
School building, 
day of last week. There were three 
ails, and eleven charcoal studies of 
landscape; some of these had suggest- 
ive washes of water color that made 
them very interesting. In her oils, 
“Woodstock, New York,’ was the best 
and most pretentious, a good render- 
ing of outdoor work, showing a deli- 
cate appreciation of color values. “Near 
the Studio, Woodstock,’ was good in 
color with some nice values. ‘“TIwi- 
light,” another oil, excelled in tone. 
The charcoals were, “The Marshes, 
Ipswich, Miagss.” “A. = New 
Garden,” “lvening,” “A Cloudy Day! 
“Roadway, Monterey,” “Elms,  Ips- 
wich,” “Cypress Trees, Monterey Coun- 
try,” “Apple Trees and Stone Wall,” 
“Oaks, Carmel-by-the-Sea,” “An Old 
Apple Tree,” “Bank of a Mountain 
stream.” These are all without ex- 
ception excellent in compositon and 
superb in technical rendering, the main 
feature being a splendid understand- 
ing of breadth and a clear ecomprehen- 
sion in the manipulation of masses, 


exceptionally well expressed in con- 
junction with superb drawing; which 
goes to show that this artist is not 


only endowed with talents of a high 


She has exhibited in | 


The last , 


making noted | 


with a. 


England | 
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in the first : 


Friday and Satur- | 








.brate the trowel’s advent. 





order, but that they have been unusu- | 
ally well trained and comprehensively | 
grasped and understood, which makes | 
her especially well fitted as an assist- | 


| ant to Miss Gere, for the conveying of 


good, sound principles and methods in 
drawing and painting for the students 
at the Normal School. In fact, this 
school may be complimented on hay- 
ing two such good teachers, who are so 
well versed in the fundamental and 
vital principles of art. 
* eB os 

Last Tuesday afternoon there was 
an interesting exhibition of valuable 
Old books, book-plates, posters and. an 
unusual good showing of color 
tography, at the Friday Morning club 
house, tea being served. The exhibit 
was collected and arranged by Miss 
Florence Gardiner Moore, and was a 
great success. Miss Moore is unusual- 
ly well fitted for the difficult task of 
arranging these enjoyable and inter- 
esting exhibits and with her gracious, 
hospitable manner makes the affair 
specially happy and entertaining to all 
who visit. The color photography was 
by Mrs. Laura Adams Armer, of 
Berkeley. She showed some very 
clever negatives that were of uncom- 
mon interest and specially skillful in 
pose and color arrangement, the latter 
particularly so, testing the new proc- 
ess of single negative color photogra- 
phy to its fullest extent, and proving 
of special interest. It is strange that, 
although everyone has tried his hand 
at kodak work and consequently gain- 
ed an insight into the 
manipulations of taking and making 
photographs, only a comparatively few 
understand that color photography is 
simply photography without being 
colored or tinted by hand. Many ques- 
tions were asked on this line and great 
astonishment expressed when it was 
explained that the color was produced 


pho- | 


methods and | 


solely by the plates used in taking the | 


picture, the same as ordinary plates; 
that the secret lay in the film coating 
on the plates, and that they were not 
colored or touched by hand, further 


than the usual developing necessary, | 
as in ordinary photography, to bring 


out the picture after exposure. Mrs. 
Armer also showed enlargements that 
were excellent. 


As this artist is, in ad- | 


dition, a trained painter, she has the | 


extra advantage in the necessary 
knowledge of composition that makes 
her subjects of still greater value and 
interest. A large collection of posters 
made the exhibition both attractive 
and gay. 
— eo > 

This week the Little Corner of Local 
Art, presided over by Miss Idah 
Meacham Strobridge, out on East Ave- 
nue Forty-one, has had many inquir- 
les about C. P. Neilson’s water colors, 
which are on exhibition there. Five 


have been sold to residents of Los An- | 


geles of late. 


the Little Corner. 





Itinerary of the Trowel Travelers 


Two of Oscar O. Borg’s | 
paintings also have been sold out of | 


Many and frequent have been the en- | 


tertainments in honor of the 
traveling trowel, the “messenger 


Silver | 
of 
Masonic good will,’ which has been in | 
Los Angeles for a number of weeks. | 





Wednesday, May 5, a special train will | 


leave Los Angeles with a deputation 
composed of Oscar Lawler, grand mas- 
ter of the Masons of California; M. H. 
Flint, past grand master; Dana R. 
Weller, senior grand warden; Edward 
B. Spencer, master of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lodge, No. 278, and an escort of 
one hundred Masons an@ their fami- 
lies, 
Wednesday, under the guardianship of 


Leo Gibson of the Southern Pacifie and | 


i. T. Thompson of the Santa Fe, who 
are prominent Masons. 
Tucson, Ariz., May 6, and there will be 
a large reception in honor of the 
trowel. El Paso will be reached May 7, 
and a stop of two hours will be made 
at Chihuahua, Mexico, which will be 
reached Saturday, May 8. The party 


It arrives at ! 


The train leaves here at 10 p.m.,, | 





arrives in Mexico City, Monday, May 10, 


where the trowel will be given into the 
care of Anahuac Lodge. Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday will be pass- 


ed in that city, where there will be | 


many elaborate ceremonies to cele- 
Guadala- 
jara and Albuquerque on the return 
trip will be visited, one day being de- 
voted to sight-seeing at the canyon. 
May 18, the party is scheduled to ar- 
rive in Los Angeles. Every endeavor 


is being made to arrange for the com- | 


fort and convenience of the escort. 
The Pullman cars are chartered for the 
entire trip; there will be an observa- 
tion car, an excellent diner, and al! the 
luxuries of travel. 
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Cawston 
* Ostrich 


is 


. Feathers 


Are Supenor to All 
Others 


~. ‘Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Port- 
land and Jamestown. 

Tips, Plumes, Boas, Steles, Muffs 
for Sale at Producers’ Prices. 

Old Feathers Cleaned, Dyed and 
Recurled. 


City Saleessiore 
313 Broadway 


(The Ville de Paris is next door) 


CAWSTON 











OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA 
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| And Sale of 
> OIL PAINTINGS 
; By Rustom Vicaji 
» MONOTONE PASTELS | 
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{By G. Thompson Pritchard 
| KANST GALLERY} 
642 South Sprnz Street 
Gallery open Sunday from 3 to6é : 
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Ye Print Shop 
Now located in new : 


quarters at 434 South 
Broadway. Equipped | 
for all kinds of 


PRINTING and 
ENGRAVING | 


J.S. Thayer & Co. 
434 So. Broadway 


Next to Parmelee-Dohrmann Co. 








THE JEAN MANNHEIM 


Classes in Drawing and 
Painting From Life 


Studio: 429 Blanchard Hall. Direction Wm. H. Cole 
Permanent Exhibit of Paintings Room 427 
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LILLIAN DRAIN 
Oils ~ Watercolors Monotypes 


Special Saturday 
Morning Class 


for Children 
403 BLANCHARD BUILDING 


Lessons 





FOR RENE 
Well lighted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 


terms, etc., apply to the Manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET | 
ENE EVE RO ERE Ls 
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Rufus H. Herron, W. J. Doran, W. M.| Mmes. Adna R. Chaffee, Walter Jar- | 
Caswell, Margaret Hobbs, W. B. Cline, |; vis Barlow, Alfred Solano, Isaac Mil- | 
Barbour, J. Kingsley Macomber, Will- | bank, Nicholas Milbank, P. G. Hubert, | 
iam Parish Jeffries, E. H. Moore, W. E.| Morris Albee, W. V. Howard, Torrey © 
Dunn, Ward, Hattie Easton, W. A.' Everett, G H. Langmuir, George H. | . 
Clark Jr., J. Ross Clark, Walter M.! Burton, A. V. Coombs, A. KE. Carroll, | 
Clark, Albert Carlos Jones, H. C. Tur- | J. H. Bohon, Albert Crutcher, Charles 
ner, CG. U. Sterry, Florence Johnstone,| D. Viele, J. B. Banning, Shirley E. Ae 
Helen Steckel, Frank Kelsey, Hugene | Ward. Hamilton B. Rollins, M. A. \ 
Smith, W. G. Wedemeyer, F. A. Wal- | Sheldon, R. S. Wells, W. S. McArthur, > 
ton, Robert Jones, and the Misses May | J. Wells Smith, Bowman, Eyre Bar- | 
By Ruth Burke Owen, Echo Allen, Carrie Waddilove, | row-ffrench, Aifred M. Smith, Weaver, | 
= aa SE ae street, | An Patton, Rowena Newton, Matilda | J. G. Mossin, Elbert Wing, Jefferson | , 
box party at the Mason Opera House; evening. Jones, Laura Grove Smith, Severance, | Chandler, Christopher Henne, and a 
Mr. John O. Knight, box party at the Mason Marjorie Severance, Lewis, Newman, | Misses Mittomand Page. . 
: ss Idi a: iL1i¢ al : S 
Ey tlonot ee Sess oe IIerron and Lieut Jones enc Glen Spence, Mrs. George F. Hupp of 2291 West | 
TUBSDAY—Mrs. Stephen 8. Wilder. 2060 ITobart | Cards have been sent out by Mr. and Twenty-second street was _ hostess 
honlevard, bridge Iuncheou. Wedding, Miss | Mrs, Roth Hamilton of 1633 Orange | Tuesday afternoon at a_ bridge party 
Aliee Shaw and Vr. James C. MeCoy, at the z é oa i = : ae ‘ 
home of the bride’s parents, Judge and Mrs. street for a formal musical to be given | given in honor of Miss Ida Weidman | 
Victor E. Shaw. 2625 South Figueroa street; | next Wednesday evening in honor of of Chillicothe, Mo. Baskets filled with || v 
evening. Murs. Robert McReynolds, 219 North | Miss Fla Milner, whose engagement to; clusters of yellow daisies were used | 
aa Soe luncheon in honor of Mrs. Ti- | Wr, Charles L. Michod has been an- | in the decoration. Mrs. Hupp’s guests | - 
WEDNESDAY—Wedding, Miss Eleanor Folland nounced, and also in compliment to were Mmes. Stephen C. Wilder, Rob- 
and Mr. William. Bosbyshell, at the First | Miss Mollie Dyer, who is a house guest | ert Brunton, William Thayer, Ethel ~~ 
English Lutheran chureh; evenins. Mrs. W. | of Mrs. George E. Burrell of 685 Wil- | Graham, N. B. Carter, Matthew H. , 
Be erga cat enone aan sae shire boulevard. Tuesday, Miss Milner | Everhardy, E. M. Guthrie, James Ford | 


sical in honor of Miss Elsa Milner. a bride- 


was the special guest at a luncheon 





and the Misses Lindsay and Maude 


elect, and Miss Mollie Dyer of Milwaukee; | given by her mother, Mrs. John Mil- | Blizabeth Richards. Friday afternoon, 
yrcttings a) — Ss ee ner of 717 West Washington street, to | April 30, Mrs. Hupp will entertain with 
Se eer Jonneon. 4d Westlnke | (Ue latter's Iminmate frends. Covers | a whist party at her home for the 
avenue; evening. Miss Frances De Pew, card | Were laid for twenty guests, Mrs. C.} members of the Los Angeles Whist 
party at Ilotel Ingraham; afternoon. pe Ducommun presided at the table as | Club. 
FRIDAY—Mrs. George F. [upp, 2291 West | toast mistress. Bouquets of forget- , 
Twenty—second street, whist party: afternoon. ‘ : x . 6 Mrs. Charles Van Valkenburg of 
Danee at Kramer’s by Y. M. I. members; me-nots and Enchantress carnations Gramercy place was hostess Tuesday 
evening. were used in the decorations and pink fh aceee meme a ices ee 4 
S\'TURDAY—Mirs. Edward IL. Doheny, 8 Ches- | shaded candelabra also were used. | at a theater party at the arand Opera | 
ter place, May Day garden party; afternoon. ; House and afterward at a tea. Her 
Mrs, Frank LIludson, 1910 IfLobart boulevard, As a surprise to their many friends | guests included Mmes. Schuyler 


bridge party; afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Burck of 665 
Wilshire boulevard gave a handsomely 
appointed dinner at their home last 
Tuesday evening in honor of Mrs. 
Burck's sister, Miss Ray Johnson, and 
her betrothed, Mr. Henry Morse. 
Places were arranged at the table for 
Miss Ray Johnson, Mr. Morse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Frost of Charleston, N. Cx 
who are guests at Hotel Alexandria, 
Mr. and Mrs. EB. J. Marshall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin T. Earl, Mr. Harry Frost 
and the host and hostess. The wed- 
ding of Miss Johnson and Myr. Morse 
will be one of the social events of next 
uweek, taking place Wednesday, April 28. 


Another wedding of the coming week 
which will be of interest to a wide 
circle of friends is that of Miss Alice 
Shaw and Dr. James C. McCoy. The 
bride-elect is a daughter of Judge and 
Mrs. Victor E. Shaw of South Figueroa 
street and is popular in the exclusive 
society set. Dr. McCoy is a prominent 
young dentist of this city and is the 
son of Dr. and Mrs. John C. McCoy. 


was the marriage last week of Mrs, 
Clara N. Johnston of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
and Mr. James FP. Burns, 
business man of this city. 
monv was 
April 14, Rev. Father McNellis officiat- 
ing. Miss Grace Bowers and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Hill, well-known society 
folk of San Diego, were the bridal at- 
tendants. Mrs. Burns has a wide cir- 
ele of friends in Los Angeles and other 
of the Southern California cities. She 
was the widow of the late Mr. John R. 
Johnston of Riverside, a large orange 
grower of that section. 
the late Congressman Northway of 
Ohio and Mrs. Burns enjoys a large 
friendship in the society circles of 
Washington, D. C., where she has lived. 
Mr. Burns, who is one of the leading 
merchants of Los Angeles, has taken 
apartments at the Hershey Arms for 
himself and bride. 


The cere- 


In honor of Mrs. 
and Mrs. John G. Mossin, Mrs. Charles 
Modini-Wood of 20 St. James park en- 
tertained Thursday with a handsomely 
appointed luncheon. The table decor- 


Her father was | 


John I Sirancis® 


prominent | 


celebrated at San Diego, | 





| month 





Thompson, Earl Odell, Herbert Stinch- 
field, Thomas Rendle, Louis Mooser, 
George Van Valkenberg, and Misses 
Adeline Stanton, Heiman, Goldie Hei- 
man, Bingham, Ruth Bingham and 
Ruth Brown. 


Mrs. Edward Janss of Beacon street 
was hostess recently at a luncheon 
given in honor of Mrs. R. F. Wilson, 


who is a house guest of her daughter, | 


Mrs. L. D. Sale of Alvarado terrace. 
Other guests were Mmes. H. Jevne, J. 
H. Jevne, Herman Henneberger, Ar- 
thur Braly, Harold Braiv Lloyd Moul- 
trie and Herman Janss. Mrs. Wilson 
plans to leave the first of May for her 
home in Eau Claire, Wis. 


Mr. and Mrs. JT.oren D. Sale 
leave the first of next 
in the east. In their absence 
they will visit relatives in Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., where Mrs. Sale’s mother, 
Mrs. R. F. Wilson, lives. 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 


will 


Edward L. Doheny of 8 Chester place- 


for a garden party to be given May 1 


| in compliment to Miss Florence Can- 


month for a | 









CORSE T- 


f 


| E new ¢ woman who would wear 





new gowns—the long, clinging, 
hipless modes—must study her 
figure’s requirements. She must se- 


a corset that will aid her in 
the slender, ultra-long- 


lect 
achieving 


waisted effect. There is a Gossard 


model exactly suited for your fig- 





ure, madam. 
Will you find it—be fitted with it 
—learn the new possibilities in your 


figure—-the true satisfaction, style 


and comfort of correct, hygienic 


corseting? 


v\ is a Mae MISS een hee ations were of Killarney roses and | field. If your figure is stout, there is a 
declined all invitations Dp *! | maidenhair ferns, and places were re x 

Z e . ° 2 - ri 4 ‘ a6 c ~ > ; a eg 
wedding. This afternoon she will] marked with pink satin ribbons bear- Formal announcement is made of sossard Corset which gently sup 


share honors with Miss Grace Millis at 
a tea which Miss Mildred Morris will 
give. 


ing the guests’ names in gold letters. 


Between the places was a bouquet of ; 9% } 
Riley of this city. 


the roses tied with bows of satin rib- 


the engagement of Miss Louise Beck 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and Mr. James 8. 
The marriage will 
take place in the former city in June 


ports, reduces, lengthens the waist 
line, flattens the hips, makes a per- 





Miss Edith Herron and. her be-| bon. Besides the special guests there | || fect foundation for the form-tracing 
trothed. Lieut. William Hamilton Toaz,| were present Mmes. I. N. Van Nuys, | 2nd on coming to Los Angeles, Mr. | Pri ; 
are being much feted these days. | Edwin ?. Earl, J. B. Kissam, Charles , Riley and his bridge will be at home to | rincess, Sheath and _ Directoire 
Wednesday evening they were the | Forman, Joseph D. Radford, J. S. |. their friends at Hotel Leighton. , | gowns. 
guests of honor at a theater party Chapman, Walter Jarvis Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Letts, Misses sae 
given by Miss Mollie Adelia Brown | Cameron BE. Thom, Ely Lally of Pasa- | dna and Gladys Letts, Mr. Arthur you are sheht “here 

dena, E. P. Johnson, Ashley H. Rob- 


and at a supper following, at the Alex- 


Letts Jr, Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Luther, 


sard model which, while it gives a 


andria. Thursday, Madame Hancock | ertson and John H. 8. Peck. Dr. J. H. McBride, Mrs. James A. Me- hint of roulidiesssiler cme ements 

Banning entertained for the young ; , | Bride and Miss Emma McBride will ! naness 
+3 : : One of the pleasant social affairs of | ¢ ‘ Z 

couple with an automobile party to i : : ; form a party of local folk who will means beauty, reveals to the fullest 

feeead@na..wieress luncheon was en-| tne week was the formal ten as ven | 1eave early in June for_a trip abxoady)| : 


joyed at Hotel Maryland. Next Mon- 
day evening Mr. John O. Knight will 
be their host, entertaining with a box 
party at the Mason Opera House and 
later at a supper at Levy's. 


Among the principal society affairs 
of the week was the }uncheon given by 
Mrs. Walter J. Trask and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Trask, of 1321 South Figueroa 
street, at the Alexandria, Tuesday. 
The table decorations were entirely of 
roses and places were marked by mono- 
gram cards. Those who accepted of 
Mrs. Trask and Miss Trask’s hospital- 
ity were: Mesdames C. F. Adams, W. 
A. Barker, Roland Bishop, John D. 
Bieknell, Hancock Banning, Joseph B. 
Banning, J. B. Bohon, R. H. Ingraham, 
West Hughes, John Griffith, J. HE. Cook, 
G. W. Childs, Edwin T. Earl, P. J. 
Fleming, Howard Huntington, Wheaton 
Gray, James J. Meyler, George 8. Pat- 
ton, Eyre Barrow-ffrench, C. C. Parker, 
Carl Kurtz, W. D. Woolwine, Willard 





Monday by Mrs. A. L. Macleish and 
her daughter, Miss Dorothy Macleish, 
at their home on Kingsley drive. 
guest of honor was Mrs. Macleish’s 
aunt, Mrs. Sanford Cobb of Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Guests were received be- 
tween 4 and 6 o’clock. Assisting the 
hostesses were Mmes. Horace R. Boyn- 
ton, C. Moise, Lewis G. Morris, T. M. 
Davidson, David Bradley, Claire Peck, 
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LeRoy Daniels, Misses Cameron Leon- | 


ard, Rowena Newton, Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton, Genevieve Wilson, Margaret 
Briggs, Kittie Daniels, Margaret Dun- 
lop and Doris Davidson. 


Announcement of a wedding which 
will be of interest to many Los An- 


gzeles people is that of Miss Beryl! B. | 
Bishop and Rev. F. G. Collette, a well- | 


known minister of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
bride is a graduate of Stanford and is 
a relative of Mrs. EF. M. Boswell and 
Mrs. Cc. L. Washburn of this city. Af- 





ter a wedding trip of several months, | 


Rev. Collette and his bride will come 


| Miss Marion Churchill, 


Mrs. Fowler Shankland of 715 West 
Twenty-eighth street is entertaining 
as her house guest, Miss Edith Daven- 
port of New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. David H. McCartney of 
802 Beacon street, the latter formerly 
are rejoicing 
over the birth of a baby daughter. 


Mrs. Nora McCartney of Beacon 
street is entertaining as guests Rev. 
and Mrs. John L. McCartney and their 
son, Rev. Albert Joseph McCartney. 


The latter is one of seven sons, all of 


whom have entered the ministry. 


One of the notable society affairs of | 


the week was the musical given Mon- 
day evening by Mrs. Gartz at her pa- 
latial home, ‘‘The Cloisters,” Altadena. 
The program was presented by Miss 
Lillian Smith and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Clifford Lott. 


Mrs. Frank Strong of Andrews boule- 


effect the dashing, straight-away 


lines of the new figure. 


Tne Gossard is the only corset 
which absolutely insures the habit 
back. 


ly—permanently. 


It fixes the beauty line firm- 
the Gossard 
Corset was designed to conform to 





For 


the theory of Hogarth, the famous 
authority on beauty, who said, “The 
arch of a woman’s spine is the most 
beautiful line in art.” 





Every new model is here—and 
Plenty of corsetieres who know how 
to fit them. 


| $5 to $16.50. 


(Rear of Annex.) 
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Bie a oe te wee ge ier a to Los Angeles for an extended visit. vard is entertaining with an informal 

Nuys, W. H. Perry, Charles_ Modini- Mrs. Jonas B. Kissam of New York, | fe ae ee ee le Me J. WwW. Wy 

Wood, Willoughby Rodman, Nora Mc- | who with her husband has been occu- | a rs. Johin Cornwell. ; AY 

Cartney, H. Janss, John G. Mott, J. W.| pving her winter home here at 2160 Six hundred invitations have been | 0 

McKinley, Leo Chandler, W. E. Dunn, | West Twentieth street, was hostess issued by the Los Angeles council of Boston Dry Goons STORE. il 


Cameron Thom, H. T. Lee, Dan Mc- 
Farland, William H. Ennis, Edward C. 
Bosbyshell, Earl Lewis, Ernest A. Bry- 
ant, S. C. Hubbell, Nathaniel W. My- 
rick, Sam Haskins, W. H. Holliday, 
John C. Page, William G. Kerckhoff, 


Tuesday afternoon at a farewell bridge 
party. The decorations were of En- 
chantress carnations and pink sweet- 
peas, which were arranged with artistic 
effect. Mrs. Harvey H. Duryee assisted 
the hostess, whose guests included 





the Y¥. M. I. for a dancing party to be 
given at Kramer’s, Friday evening, 
April 30, in celebration of the first an- 
niversary of the local society. The 
event will be an important one in 
Catholic circles. The committee in 
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charge consists of Messrs. Ed B. Hen- | 


nessy, chairman; Charles H. Coffey, 
Irank Fitzgerald, R. Kelly, Leo Franks, 


Pat Callahan and John Joseph Ha- 
ley Jr. 
Mrs. Frank Hudson of 1910 Hobart 


boulevard has issued invitations for a 
bridge party to be given at her home, 
Saturday, May 1. 


Mrs. C. C. Loomis of Hotel Angelus 
was hostess Friday afternoon at lunch- 
eon and bridge, entertaining for Miss 
Bessie Bartlett, who with her father 
leaves soon for Europe. Her other 
guests included Mrs. Erasmus Wilson. 
Mrs. Chauncey Clark, Mrs. 


mer, Miss Florence Bartlett and Miss 


|_Margaret Loomis. 


Mrs. John TT. Griffith 
Twenty-first street entertained, ves- 
terday afternoon, with an informal tea 
at her home in compliment to her 
mother, Mrs. W. G Wedemeyer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Don H. Porter of Salt 
Take City are at Bungalow Land, Hol- 


Inwood, for a week or two, visiting 
with their son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Mann. Mr. ; 


Porter is one of the 


Mrs. Niles Pease and her daughters 


- were’ hostesSes Wednesday at one of 


the large social functions of the week, 
entertaining about one hundred guests 
at 500. 


most prominent | 
, hotel men of the Utah capital. 


of 939 West | 


Rankin, | 
Mrs. A. G. Bartlett, Mrs. Charles Far- ! 

















whieh they have been entertaining 
their friends. Miss Bartlett will leave 
May 15 for Europe, where she plans to 
remain for a year or more, studying. 


Mrs. A» H. Kornblum gave an in- 


formal reception Wednesday afternoon | 
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in her new home at 966 Westmoreland | 


place. Guests were received between 
th hours of 2 and 6 o’clock. 


Siren “Mrs, Jacob ransue have 
returned from Sacramento and are oc- 
cupying their home on Trenton street. 

This evening, at the San Gabriel Val- 
ley Country Club, will be given the 
fourth and last of the series of sub- 
scription dances. These delightful so- 
cial affairs have proved a pleasant 
feature of the winter season and 
doubtless this concluding entertain- 
ment will be largely attended. 

Mis. Gilbert S. Wright of Wilshire 
boulevard, with her children and nurse, 
are at Stratford Inn, Del Mar, for a 
few weeks’ sojourn. 


lf 


Orphans Home Fund Grows 
With about $28,000 already sub- 
seribed, the building committee of the 
os Angeles Orphans’ Home, with 
Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant as chairman, 


will undoubtedly realize by the end of | 


April at least half of the $75,000 for 
Which it has been campaigning to use 
in the erection of the projected new 
home at Colegrove. There is a possi- 
bility that these prominent. society 


| women, who have been devoting their 


About forty guests were entertained | 


Thursday by Mrs. Calvin Smith of 
Kingwell avenue, the affair being 
luncheon and bridge party in compli- 
ment to Miss Katherine Spencer and 


Miss Frances De Pew. 


Yesterday, Mrs. J. T. Fitzgerald of 
West Adams street was hostess at an | 


informal luncheon followed by bridge. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Kafitz of 1637 
Grainerey place will leave the first of 
next week for Europe, where they will 
travel for several months. 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
Fred James Osborne of 2703 Raymona@d 
avenue for a large bridge party to be 
given at her home, May 8. Mrs. QOs- 
borne will be assisted by her daughter, 
Miss Florence Osborne. 


Mrs. G. G. Guyer of South Fair Oaks 
avenueavenue, Pasadena was hostess 
Wednesday evening at a dancing party 
given at the Anandale Country Club. 


Dr. and Mrs. P. W. Bresee have 
inoved from Toberman street to 1712 
West Adams street, where they will be 
wt home to their friends. 


Miss Jessie B. Hayward, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Hayward of 
2422 Budlong avenue, left the first of 


| 


a } 


energies to the cause, will accomplish 


even better results by the last of the |} 


month and that they will lift the fund 
to the $50,000 mark. In the main, citi- 
zens have responded generously to the 
appeal for help. 
is attending this charitable campaign, 
unstinted credit must be given Mrs. 
Bryant and her corps of energetic and 
capable assistants, including Mrs. Al- 
lan C. Balch, Mrs. John S. Chapman, 
Mrs. A. N. Davidson, Mrs. William H. 
Fleet, Mrs. R. J. Waters, Mrs. C. M. 
seeley, Mrs. J. W. Dawson, Mrs? C. C. 


sale, Mrs. W. E. Dunn, Mrs. E. T. 
. Pettigrew and others. A number of 
the prominent business and _ profes- 


(eax C. 


 more- Wilkin 


the week for the east, where she will ; 


remain for several months. While in 


New York she will be the guest of her | Nuys, H. Jevne, Mrs. John Bang, $500 


sister, Mrs. William Gilmore Beymer. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Braly, who have 
been enjoying an extended tour of the 
world, have arrived in New York and 
will leave there soon for their return 
home, 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Henderson 
and family. of 2515 South Grand ave- 
nue, with Mr. and Mrs. ¥. L. Bellan 
of Denver, Colo., are planning a trip to 
Feeypt in the near future. 


Mrs. William F. Howard, who re- 
eently moved into her new home at 
2420 Leoti street has issued cards for a 
tea to be given Wednesday, April 28. 


Mrs. Richard Lacy of Alhambra is 
entertaining her brother, Mr. Sullivan, 
of England. The latter is the adopted 
son of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the famous 
composer. 


In honor of Mrs. Titian J. Coffey, 
formerly Miss Eva Keating, Mrs. Rob- 
ert McRevnolds will entertain next 
Tuesday afternoon with a luncheon. 





sional men of the city have also given 
their time in aiding the cause. Fol- 
lowing is the list of contributions to 
date, headed by Charles Stimson’s gift 
of five of acres at Colegrove to be used 
as the site for the proposed new in- 
stitution: 

C. M. Sessions, $2,500; 
W. G. Kerckhoff, $2,000; Mr. and Mrs. 
Balch, Mrs. John Bicknell, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. A. Bryant, B. F. Coulter 
Mrs. R. L. Craig, M. J. Connell, Mr. 
and Mrs. &. L. Doheny, Fairchild-Gil- 
Come A Friend, Gaal: 
Graves, Gibson, Trask, Dunn & Crutch- 
er, HE. A. Lynd, Daniel Murphy, Gen. 
M. H. Sherman, $1,000 each; adver- 
tisements for pamphlets, $550; Kas- 
pare Cohn, Mr. and Mrs. A. N. David- 
son, Eugene Hewlett, Mrs. I. N. Van 


Mr. and Mrs. 


each; Jsteres, $269.47; Fo LL. Duque, 
Mrs. Wm. M. Garland, $250 each; Mrs. 
C. Modini-Wood, Mrs. W. H. Perry, J. 


E. Plater, $200 each; Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Ainsworth (Orange), Mrs. Nathan 
| Blanchard (Santa Ana), Mrs. Fred 





Fay, Mrs. Eliza W. Holliday, Mme. Ida | 


Hancock, Meyer Bros. (The Marvel), 
Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Mulford, 
Milling Co., Mrs. Pearl Wood Powers, 
Mr. James Slauson, Mrs. Mary J. Ran- 
kin, Times-Mirror Co., The Unique, 
James Cuzner, R. W. Poindexter, Mrs. 


Walter Leeds, Mrs. Leonida Ducom- 
mon, $100 each; Mrs. Mary Long- 
street, Mrs. Frances Spier (Holly- 


wood), Mrs. Flora Howes Farwell, Mrs. 
Dan McFarland, C. M. Shannon, J. G. 
McKinney, Mrs. Fred Flint, $50 each; 
Mrs. lL. W. Brunswig, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
M. Seeley, Miss E. C. Collins, Frank S. 
Hicks, Mrs. W. Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burrows, Mrs. W. M. Wal- 
lace, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Cook, Mrs. J. 
Fulmer, Mrs. Joseph Johnson (Pasa- 


dena). E. R. Kellam, Mrs. Eyre Bar- 


_ row-ffrench, 


Dy. and Mrs. Arno Behr of Pasadena i 


left the earlier part of the week 


for ! 


the east, whence they will sail for an | 


extended trip abroad. They were ac- 


school in the autumn. 


Mrs. Charies Wellborn entertained a 
sinall company of friends at her home 
on West Thirty-first street Wednesday, 
to meet Mrs. Charles Gilbert of Alta- 


. dena. 


Miss 


Bartlett residence, “Vista del Mar,” 
Hollywood, Thursday afternoon, May 6, 
this being the last of a series with 


Bessie Herbert Bartleit and | 
Mrs. Philip Zobelein have issued invi- | 
tations for a musical to be given at the | 


Dr. A. W. Moore, Louis 
Metter ne we  E). THOM, alrs.” 1, ie 
Stimson, Mary E. Gardner, Mrs. Ward 
Chapman, Mrs. Elbert Wing, Mrs. God- 


: | ‘ _frey Holterhoff Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
companied by their son who will enter | 





gene T. Pettigrew, Whiting Wrecking 
Co. (material), Mrs. Belle Wiley Young, 
each gave $25; Miss Adelaide Brown, 
Mrs. A. G. Bartlett (Hollywood), A. A. 
Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
(Arroyo Grande), Mrs. G L. Cren- 
shaw, J. Emma Marshall, Mrs. Chas. G. 
Fox, $20 each; Mrs. Frances Barnard, 
Mr.and Mrs. Victor H. Tuttle, A Friend, 
Miss A. La M. Swobdi, B. F. Silver- 
wood, Mrs. George J. Denis, Chas. 
Lautz, Alles Printing Co., Mr. and Mrs. 
L. J. Leroy, Henry Van Dyke, M. L. 
Graff, Mrs. Jacob Baruch, Grpheum 


For the success which | 
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Thru the sheltered nooks and the hills, 

Where the filtered rays, thru the suminer 
days 

Fall softly, as the rippling rills. 

Where the laurels grow, and the streamlets 
flow 

And the moss and the wild ferns spring 

From the fertile ground, pow in verdure 
rowned, 

And where the songsters mate and sing. 


I will hie me there, to this eanyon fair 

| Where the poppies nod their heads; 

And the trailing vine with the mountain pine 
Blend perfume with the violet beds, 

Where life’s toil and fret I shall soon forget. 
Snugly sheltered from sleet and snow, 
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In the Land of the Bungalow, 


A beautiful and unique residenee property, 
Located in the heart of the mountains, 
Amid wooded hills with mountain streams, 
Climatically perfect—summer or winter. 
Near to the city: moderate altitude. 

Low car fare—frequent service. 

A homesite for nature lovers. 

Over thirty bomes now built. 

All sizes of lots—large or sinall. 

Prices low and terms easy. 

The property is seNing rapidly. 

Come out any time—lhetter now. 

A delightful place for an outing. 

Easy trails to hilltops, 

Magnificent views of mountain and valley. 
Take Jiollywood cars to Lanrel Canyon. 


CHARLES S. MANN 


321 Wright & Callender Building, Fourth and Hil! Streets. 


F4171; Main 4683. 


Yoster M. Price, at Bungalow Land Office. 
R.F.D. 10, Box 77. Phone Sunset Holivwood 2411 


CHRISTOPHER'S 
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| Now opening a _ new store, 350 | 
South Broadway, equipped with 
| one of the finest fountains on the 





| Pacific Coast. 


OPEN APRIL 24 





| 
| 


_ Attention will be given to thea- | | 


| ter parties. 
Noonday lunch will be a feature. 





350 SO. BROADWAY 
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Theater, Mrs. Eyre Barrow-ffrench, 
United Casting Co., Mrs. E. W. Cason, 
Mrs. J. J. Byrne, Mrs. G. C. Emery, Mr. 
R. T. Barr, George Gwatkin, A Friend, 
each $10; Mary Workman, Mrs. A. A. 
Page, Mrs. H. T. Lee, Mrs. Howard 
Huntington, Clarence Drown, C. W. 
Douglass Fox, Mrs. Cushing, J. W. 
Goodwin (Whittier), Mrs. Arthur Kel- 
sey, A Friend, Mr. and Mrs. Norman L. 
Bryant, Mrs. George North, Otheman 
Stevens, B. F. Hopkins, Frank Baum, 
T. W. Tolchard, Mary Laiser, Mrs. Leon 
Loeb, Mrs. Averill, J. R. Elliott (Co- 
vina), $5 each; Mrs. F. R. Frost, $4.50; 
Jewish Endeavorers’ Society, $3; Mrs. 
Wm. H. Beck, $2; Examiner Reader, 
$1; Evelyn Dorothy Champman Lantz, 
$1.50; G. W. Van Syckle, $2. 





ls a Great Resort 
The past winter season at Arrow- 
head Hot Springs has been phenome- 
nally suceessful and the summer sea- 
son promises to eclipse it. Superb 
American plan hotel. 





' Dr. Wells, Osteopath, 119s S. Spring. 














A very complete stock of 


i) ae om 
Prices from $lto $6. 


Particular women will be inter- 


' ested in our 
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Madeleine Corset 
Prices from $5 to $15 


531 BROADWAY 
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ANTIQUE COLONIAL MA. 
HOGANY FURNITURE SELL- 
ING AT COST PRICES BE- 
FORE SHSGK TAKING” = = 


Home Phone F4357 


627 South Olive Street 


Los Angeles 















BONDS, © | 
FINANCE 


Politics struck the stocks and bonds 
of the Los Angeles Home Telephone 
Company this week and, as a result, 
those securities have been flabby for 
several days. But for the fact that 
supporting orders were thrown into 
the market, L. A. Home pfd. would un- 
doubtedly have hit the greased tobog- 
gan in a manner to have clipped prob- 





ably six or even seven points in paper | 


value from the issue with a possibility 
of still further reduction. And Home 
Common! One shudders at what might 
have been in store for that water-log- 
ged stock, but for the presence of mind 
of the pilots in charge of that partic- 
ular craft, just about the time when it 
was floundering and drifting here, 
there and everywhere, along last Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

It was in the early exchange hours, 
just a week ago, that insiders had it 
tipped to them of a probable attempt to 
raid the Home issues. The program, 
since followed to the letter, was to in- 
stitute a referendum in opposition to 
the ordinance placing the Home Tele- 
phone Company upon an equality with 
its older rival, in the matter of service 
charges. Just what is behind the 
movement is not known, apparently, 
and with the several stories in circula- 


tion, it has not been altogether easy to | 


separate the wheat from the chaff. Be 
that as it may, the furious selling 
movement of Home securities that be- 
gan Saturday, was continued with in- 
creasing velocity until Wednesday, 
when a slight rally supervened. Not, 
however, before the preferred had been 
shaded down in price, from $61.50 a 
share to $57 a share, with the common 
having fallen from $17 to $12 a share 
during the same time, a paper loss of 
more than half a million dollars, in 
about four days. It is doubtful if any 
similar performance ever has been 
known in this market, and it is a pity 
that-such things are possible. It is 
needless to add that a few more such 
acrobatics and Los Angeles stocks and 
bonds will have received a jolt under 


the fifth rib that will not be jauntily | 


borne by the investing public. And 
when the apparent similar loss. to 
Home bond issues is added, the total 
will appear staggering to those who 
realize just what this conspiracy really 
has accomplished to this time. 

That the raid on Home affected the 
entire trading list was to have been 
expected, even the Union issues experi- 
encing sometiing of a general gloom. 
The several Stewart-Torrance stocks 
should have crossed 110 long ago, but 
for the fact that just at the time when 
the expected was about to happen, the 
unexpected has intervened to prevent 
what all good traders have been as- 
sured is bound to occur. 

Tariff tinkering continues to influence 
the best of the oils, with several new 
issues of this class of securities com- 
ing on the market all the time. Some 
of these are good, undoubtedly, some 
are indifferent, and others are bad, 
very, very bad. The public, however, 
absorbs this stuff almost as fast as it 
appears on the scene of action. 

Mining stocks are somewhat soft, 
with the exception of Clark Copper 
which, apparently, now finally appears 
to be on a permanent road to stability. 

Money rules easy, with a tendency to 
being much cheaper in the near future. 

Bank stocks and public utility se- 
curities remain easy with no important 
price fluctuations. 





Banks and Banking 


With the recently enacted bank de- 
posit guaranty act of Oklahoma as a 
model, Kansas, Nebraska and South 
Dakota have adopted a similar form of 
mutual guaranty of bank deposits. Ne- 
braska’s law more closely follows that 
of Oklahoma than either of the other 
two states, which substitute a volun- 
tary insurance arrangement for the 
compulsory plan of Oklahoma. The 
South Dakota law provides for a state 
association of incorporated banks un- 
der the direction of a board consist- 
ing of the state auditor, the state treas- 
urer and the public bank examiner. 
Unless at least one hundred banks, 
with an aggregate capital of not less 
than $1,000,000 volunteer to enter, this 
association will not be formed. How- 
ever, if a few of the banks should de- 


' national banks there. 
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| 
| cide to league together for the purpose 


competition would practically compel 
others to come in and in this manner it 
is almost a certainty that the law will 
zo into effect and become inclusive of 
nearlv all the state banks. Once be- 
gun under the state supervision, a vol- 
untary deposit insurance association 
will not differ greatly in effect from a 
state enforced association for the guar- 
anty of deposits. In giving this deposit 
guaranty law a fair trial in these sev- 
eral western states it is the belief that 
the practicability of the method will be 
proved, and that other nearby states 
will be impelled to the adoption of 
similar plans of mutual guaranty or in- 
surance of deposits. The effect of this 
new method upon national banks is 
uncertain. In Oklahoma the adoption 
of this legislation has caused many of 
the national institutions to surrender 
their charters and change to a state 
system. It is probable that the volun- 
tary deposit insurance system of Kan- 
sas and South Dakota will lead to sim- 
ilar action on the part of many of the 
AS a general 
rule people prefer to place their money 
with a bank which gives guaranty and 
national banks without this feature will 
find competition against them decided- 
lv strong. By a ruling of former At- 
torney-General Bonaparte national 
banks are prohibited from entering in- 
to the Oklahoma system of state-en- 
forced guaranty of deposits. Attorney- 
General Wickersham rules that na- 
tional banks may not, without change 
of the national law, enter the voluntary 
insurance system of Kansas. If con- 
gress takes no action reversing these 
decisions it is likely then that there 
will be a great lessening of national 
banks in the states of Kansas, South 
Dakota and Nebraska, such as already 
is taking place in Oklahoma. With 
this state deposit guaranty movement 
and the consequent agitation in re- 
gard to the national banking system 
in the west there wili be made neces- 
sary a general reconstruction of na- 
tional system and a currency reform. 


Confirmation has been given to the 
report that a syndicate of prominent | 


local men had purchased a large block 
of stock in the American National 
Bank of Los Angeles. The deal was 
consummated Wednesday, and while 
no statement has been made of the 
amount of stock acquired by the syn- 
dicate or the price paid a share, it is 
claimed that the transaction involved 
between $700,000 and $860,000. It is 
stated positively that the deal will 
not involve the retirement of the pres- 
ent officers of the American National 
Bank and that M. J. Monnette and Orra 
J. Monnette and other associates wil] 
remain in charge of the institution. 
However, despite the assertion, the 
fact that the members of the syndicate 
which acquired the American National 
stock are all directors of the Citizens’ 
National Bank at Third and Main 


streets, of which R. J. Waters is presi- | 


dent, it is insisted by local financiers 
that the deal foreshadows a merger or 
a community of interests, with Mr. 
Waters at the head of the new combi- 
nation. Members of the syndicate who 
made the purchase are R. J. Waters, J. 


Ross Clark, Edward L. Doheny, J. M. | 
Hale, John H. Norton, E. G. Fay, John | 


jd. Pay-Jr., C. A. Canfiéld, “A. J; Waters 
and others. 


With a capital of $25,000 subscribed 
and paid in, the Home Savings Bank 
of Escondido has filed its articles of 


incorporation and has applied for a 


charter to do business under the gen- 
eral banking laws of the state. The 
new bank will occupy quarters ad- 
joining tne First National Bank of Es- 


condido and orders already have been | 


Placed for equipment of the banking 
rooms. Directors for the first year are 
W. H. Baldridge, F. D. Hall, John M. 
Clark, S. A. Reed, F. H. Roberts, H. F. 
Bloom, W. A. Hayden, G. W. Wisdom 
and Harry J. Gill. 


Petition has been filed by the Bank- 
ers’ 


the Crown City Savings Bank, it being 
alleged that the present title is mis- 
leading, conveying the impression that 


it is for everybody. The directors who 
have signed the petition are Thomas 
Chisholm, J. C. Brainerd, A. B. Titel 
G. A. Gibbs, J. B. Coulston, Charles W 
Durant and N. T. Dixon. 


ington has issued a charter for the es- 
tablishment of the Marine National 
Bank at San Diego. Lyman J. Gage 
is to be at the head of the new insti- 








Savings Bank of Pasadena to 
change the name of that institution to | 


system one-half throughout the 
the company is for bankers alone, when | 


| EQUITABLE 
SAVINGS BANK 


Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly 


4% on Regular Savinzs Accoun’s 


to Check. A most convenient ac- 


count for funds temporarily idle. 
Money to Loan on Approved Realty. 


_ FIRST AND SPRING STREETS 














Los Angeles 
Trust Company 


Second and Spring Sts. 


$1,000,000 
$250,000 


Acts as Executor, Administra- 
tor, Guardian and Trustee. 


Allows Interest on Deposits 


‘Capital = - 
Surplus = = 








Specialty Business Property and High Class 
esidence Property 


M 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


— 
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4% on Savings Accounts Su ject 


"Substantial Toys’ 








Fully Equipped Rental Department, 
Give us acall. Phones: Home 10673; Sun. Main 1457 





The Southern Trust Company 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
Transacted in All Its Branches 


Interest Paid on All Classes of Accounts 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $200,000 
Resources Over $4,000,000 
THE SQGUTHERNA7RYUST Ge 


{14 West Fourth Street 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 














S. R. Burns A, W., Eager Sumner Hunt 

i ~~ Hunt, Eager& Burns 
} 
| | ARCHITECTS 
| Seventh Floor 
| LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
Los Angeles 

w Phones A!l611 Main 16141 
tution. George W. Fishburn, late | 


cashier of the National Bank of Cali- | 


fornia of this city will be the general 
manager. 


Members of the Texas Bankers’ As- 


sociation will pass July 8, 9 and 10 in | 
_Los Angeles on the eighth annual tour. | 
| They plan to leave Fort Worth, Texas, 


July 3, and will travel on a special 
train via the Santa Fe. From this city 
they will go north to San Francisco 
and Seattle. 
cover 6,976 mies, 


Louis Einstein, a prominent pioneer, 


has obtained a controlling interest in | 


the First National Bank of Coalinga 


| and succeeds 8S. P. Young as president 


of that institution. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 


Directors of the Lytle Creek Power 


Co., of San Bernardino, have decided 
to increase the capacity of the electric 


Hemece Sectiom Of That eniy. 


trust deed to the company’s property 


will be placed with the Title Insurance 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles to | 


Comptroller of the currency at Wash- | S©CUre the loan. 


Corona’s city council has passed an 
ordinance calling a special election for 


|May 18, when voters of the city will 


consider the issuing of bonds in the 





Their tour complete will 


resi- | 
TO cover | 
the cost of this improvement a bond | 
issue of $300,000 will be voted and a | 





ApriL 24, 1909 





FOR ALL THE YEAR 


See 
act * =~ 
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COASTERS 
AUTOMOBILES 


BICYCLES 


|  TRICYCIEES 
-RUBBER TIRES PUT ON 


| The Wm. H. Hoegee Co. (Inc. ) 


[38-40-42 South Main 
Main 8447 Home 10087 








Pale MELUUS 
General Manager 


WALTER COSBY 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Challenge 
Coal Company 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Stone Canyon Consolidated 


Coal Company 
Yards and General Office 


27th Street and Compton Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Telephones: Sunset South 916; Home 24990 


SELECT BRigv 


THE BEER OF THE CONNOISSEUR 











Maier Brewing Co. 
440 Aliso Street 


BOTH PHONES EXCHANGE 91 


Hotel Alexandria Mills Building 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


J. C. WILSON 
MEMBER 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
The Stock and Bond Exchange, San Francisco 


PRIVATE WIRES 


‘We offer, subject to prior sale, 
$200,000.00 of 6 per cent First Mortgage Bonds 


@ These bonds are a first lien on one of the largest in- 
dustrial plants in Southern California. Circulars giving 
detailed information mailed on application. 


FIELDING J STILSON |CO. 


Financial Agents 305 H. W. Hellman Building 
A2547 Telephones Main 105 


MONEY TO LOAN 


FIRE INSURANCE 


John T. Griffith & Co. 248 








* 


@ 


APRIL 24, 1909 








‘sum of $30,000 for the acquisition and 
construction by the city of a sewer 
System and outfall, together with rights 
of way, the erection of septic tanks, 
‘ete. Consideration also will be 
the voting of bonds in the amount of 
$91,000 for the acquisition and con- 
struction of a drainage system and 
$15,000 for the acquisition and con- 
struction of certain street improve- 
ments. 


Whittier trustees have awarded the 
sale of the recent $110,000 issue of 
sewer bonds to the Whittier National 
Bank, which offered a premium above 
the par value of the bonds of $11,368. 
Other bidders were Barroll & Cu., 
James H. Adams Co., and E. H. Rol- 
lins & Son. 


Electors of the Hollywood Union 
High School district will hold an elec- 
tion May 1 at the high school in that 
district. The question at issue will be 
the voting of bonds in the sum of $22,- 
000 for the purchasing of school lots. 
These bonds will be of 2,000 each and 
will bear interest at the rate of 4% 
per cent per annum. 


Citizens of Lompoc, this state, are 
considering a bond election in the near 
future to vote funds to be used in 
making road improvements. Just now 
it is conceded to vote $150,000 for this 
purpose, but it is possible that $200,000 
may be the consideration of the elec- 
tion. 


Preliminaries for the good roads im- 
provement in Montecito are receiving 
the attention of the county surveyor 
of Santa Barbara county and a corps 
of assistants. It is thought that bids 
for the worl will be opened at the May 
meeting of the supervisors. 


At a meeting this week of the Po- 
mona board of trustees, the city clerk 
was directed to advertise the sale of 
$58,000 worth of city hall and park site 
bonds. June 38 was fixed as the date 


for opening bids. 


With an available fund of $50,000 on 
hand, the trustees of the San Diego 
State Normal School are planning to 
begin the construction at once of a 
six-room building to 
training school. 


o3rd Quarterly Dividend 


2,400 stockholders will share in this dividend. 


given | 
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ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 


A, L. DECHEISNE, 206-7-8 Henne Bldg. 


Phone, Main 871: 
ART GLASS 


A 4049 


ART GLASS COQ.. 7 
Leaded glass. EF 5 


ATTORNEY 


CRESCENT 
geles St.. 


Los An- 


68 38. 
373. B 2599 


ADCOCK. DRENGIL & BEONAwL, 
S507 Bullard Block. 
iB. lL. HUTCHINSON. 
All courts, general 

never closed. 
PAUL E, USSHER, 
Cor. 


Tlome A 1568S 
225-26 Douglas bldg. 


practice; notary; office 


001-2 


Stimson building, 
Third and Spring. 


Home Phone A3d38. 
BIRD STORE 


POTTER’S BIRD ANT BROOK STORE. 
Aviary, eage birds supplies. oe 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
BAKER WUEST CO., 516 S. Broadway. 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 W. First St. 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Sixth. 





WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE, Hamburger 


Bidge, a207 WS Siit. E. 


CEMETERIES 


IX. Isaacs, Pres. 





CEMETERY, 
30+ Wright & Callender Bldg. 


COLLECTIONS 


FOREST LAWN 


INTERNATIONAL, COLLECTING COMPANY, 








CLEANING TAILOR 


THE LION, 9700) Seeeli: 
Work called for and delivered. 


I 5287, M 3294, 


Telephone .Home <A1417. ; 


314-17 International Bank Bldg. 





DENTISTS 


DR. BACHMANN, 205-6 Majestic Theater 
845 Broadway. I 5681. M 3816 
TI. A. FREEMAN recently from Chiengo. 
Severance bldg. F 1965. Main 2298. 
Onv perfection plates the best ever. 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


—_— = 


Ra —— trac CO., R 
[ 48-Bx. 48. 542 S. Spring St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S. Broadway. 
Main 93 


11, Home I 80387 
FLORISTS 


bldg. 








be used aS 4] J. Ww. WOOLFSKILL, Florist. 


Choice Cut Flowers for all occasions. 





30i-2 


BRIGDEN & PEDERSEN, 





| YOSEMITE PARK MINES 


| DR. H. S. 


i J. S. ZERBE. 








ld 


GEM CUTAENG 


WILLIAM PETES, 
Rooms 11-12. 


114 So. Spring St. 


Phone A 2690, 





HARDWARE 


CASS-SMURR-DAMEREL CO. 


412-414 South Broadway 








HARNESS & SADDLERY 


315 N. Los 
Established 1854. 


JAPANESE ART GOODS 


SAMUEL C. FOY, Angeles St. 


M 3808 





THE YAMATO, Inc., 6385-37 Broadway, 
The largest Japanese store in the west. 


JAPANESE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 








NAKODA EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 207 E, 2d 
St. At121, M2684. High ciass help of all kinds 

Reliable and competent help of all kinds fur- 
nished. 636 S. Hill. F 1698. Main 6139. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 





507 S. Spring St. FY 1117, M 6409 





MINIATURE PAINTER 


MR. J. DUNBAR HOUGHTON, 
117 Coulter Bdlg., 213 S. Broadway. 


MINING 





SYNDICATE, 
G05 to 608 International Bank Building 





| OFFICE FOR PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, ETC. 
ST. JOHN DAY, 801 Union Trust Bldg. 


Every branch of Patent business throughout 
the world. 





OPTICIAN AND SPECIALIST 


DR. MeCLEERY, 455 So. Broadway. 
Rooms 22-24. Free examination. 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 





RICHARDSON, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Thirty-eight years’ 
U. S. and Foreign Patents. 
433 Stimson Bik.. 3d & Spring Sts. 


PORTABLE HOUSES 


experience, 








H. J. BRAINERD, Mfr. 
Houses in any size, any style, any price, any- 
where. 507 Cham. of Com. Phone A 4740. 


OO LOO LE a Eel Cel Ye 


ie 
| 
| 


RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND “‘BROWSE” at Dawson's Book Shop, 
5918 S. Hill St. (EE. Dawson, H. We Cellins. ) 


SADDLE LIVERY 





SADDLE LIVERY, 623 W. 
Geutle Gaited Horses. 


SASH AND DOORS 


FASHION 12th St 


F 2246. 


HUGHES MFG. & LMBR. CO., Millwork, Bank 








720 Grosse Bldg., 6th & Spring Sts. 





& Builder Ready-Made | 





and Office [Fixtures, Wholesale and Retail 


Lumber Dealers. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


All Branches of Musie Taught, 
Olive St. IF 6754. B 2995 


TIMBER LANg? 


WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
830 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 


THE LYRIC. 
(OPA Se 





TRUNKS AND SUIT CASES 


. U. WHITNEY, 228 So. Main St. 





16-718 
So, Olive 








R. D. LIST 


1021 Central Building F] 888 
LN iS LM EN ee Oi 


Please ca'l at m~ office if vou wish to 
borrow o~ lend money at current rates 








+ wow ~— a = = 


Amounting to Over $75,000.00, 
To Be Paid in Cash May 15th, 1909 








We invite others to join us and share in our large profits. 


$1,195,000.00 Profits Yet Undivided 


All stock bought now will share in the May 15th dividend. 25,000 shares now for sale 


at $2.75 a share. 


You can take as many shares as you desire above 5 and up to 1,000. 


SMALL STOCKHOLDERS PROTECTED 


A fund is held by the Globe Savings Bank to protect all who hold $500 worth or less of stock. No one has ever lost a cent by 
purchasing our stock and having to sell later. 


Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World 
Established in Los Angeles, 1895. 


Organized, 1866. 


Los Angeles Investment Co. 
335-337 SOUTH HILL STREET 





Incorporated Under the Laws of California, 1899 
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Are you getting the | 


kind of service you Cn lifornia 


| ive ) If & © 
desire : If there is ‘(Limited 
anything wrong, let || | 


Our 


INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT | 


Know of it. | iE A\ 
Any trouble will be = | . 5 oe 


attended to imme- Ae. \ LOS” ANGELES | | 
diately. Baas LIMITED 
|g : a S A, : | | | 
Los Angeles Gas oY Runs Dally Via Sat Lake Route 
& Electric Co. : eT, : Union Pacific and Chicago 

1 | BuLL PARTICULARS AT 601 SO. SPRING ST. 

BAe Sader iil’ St. - AND FIRST STREET STATION ABOUT 

7 THREE DAYS TO CHICAGO 


and Northwestern 
PHONES: Sunset Main 8920; Home [0003 | 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


ant 
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San Francisco 


A Train de Luxe for First 
Class Travel Exclusively 


Three Days to Chicago 


| From the Pacifiz Gomer 


‘| Southern Pacific 
~{ 600S.Spring St., Cor. Sixth 


The only train between Southern California and the East 


exclusively for first-class travel. All others carry second— 








class, Newest Pullman equipment—Most direct route. 
Harvey dining car service. You may stop over at Grand 


Canyon on your way. Reservatious should be made 





early. 
KE. W. MeGEF, G. A., Santa Fe, 384 So. Spring St. 




















































ELECTRIC | 


Los Angeles-Pacific Company “ines 


Low Fares 


May 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, St. Fish at Long Wharf, Port Los Angeles 

June 1 to 4, 14 to 19, 25 to 2%, in- | HILL STREET LOS ANGELES FOURTH STREET 
elusive. Between Fourth and Fifth | Passenger Stations | Between Broadway and Hill 

Suly 1 to 7, inclusive. [| re — 

August 9% to 13, inclusive. = | 

September 7 i010, 13 to 15, inclusive. *. ; 

Will be the days of leaving South- LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. mimes Se oe rl Heat 

ern California for Round-trip Tick- | 


; Operate the yellow cars passing all places of interest in the city.. Most 
ets to all Eastern Points convenient and direct way of reaching the following cemeteries: Rosedale, 





Shortest and Quickest line from Los Angeles to the ocean 


Take a Trip to VENICE, OCEAN PARK, SANTA | 
MONICA, PLAYA DEL REY or REDONDO 





Hotel | 
Del Coronado 


via the | Evergreen and Odd Fellows, and within a short distance of the Catholic : : 
; : Cemetery on Stephenson Avenue. Rates: From any part of the city to any Coronado Beach, California 
Southern-Union Pacific cemetery in the city (round trip): Special funeral car Paraiso, with cas- 
ket, $20.00; without casket, $15.00. Ordinary type of car, draped, with cas- A 
4 ‘ ket, $17.00; without casket, $12.00, Ordinary tyne of car, undraped, with MORGAN ROSS, Manager ’ 
Chicago, Milwaukee casket, $15.00; without casket, $10.00. Regular rates for other special cars, mens 














$5.00 for the first hour, $3.00 for each additional hour. 


& St. Paul Railway | — a 


WINTER RATES 




















































































a” ez $4.00 Per Day and Upward <a 
: Banning Line Steamers ee : 
| ; 4 
Standard and Tourist Sleepers Santa Catalina Island DAILY SERVICE Coronado Agency 334 South 
| ey ™~ WITH Spring Street, Los Angel 
From J.os Angeles Daily via Coast | Free Cam (sround pring street, Los Angeles 
Li d San Francisco, allowing | | 
privilege Ometop-ow@m at San Fran p WATER '| H. F. NORCROSS, Gen’l. Agt. 
cisco. Choice of Routes Returning. Inf ti j : ; : at Los a _ ¥ = 
Information and Banning Co., 104 Pacific Electric Building, i. | 
Fer Rates, Reservations, Etc., Taner ——— a = 
Call or Write = aa \| H@OTBt ALBXANDRIA 
FROM 
EF K. CARRISON | rae oe ae eee COMPANY wee Angeles : 
; ntehs, maers an ngravers ~~" 
ISO Wa sixth street, Los Angele Phones AI161. Main 1161 116 NORTH BROADWAY | | 
A Se » 
IN THEHEART OF LOS ANGELES a SanDiewo ” {GIVE YOU HEALTH | 7 
Hotel Lankershim =" Mathie’ : rs 
ie. RATES | € les || 
eee $1.00 per day and ff - M | 
re AN upward : Sf | PAG | a t | 
sia $1.50 per day, and VS Zs | De ne T P | 
ft cae “i a fea Class bel gg ee uP Ptied ONIC A Triumph in fireproof construction. Spanish 
Siren g Iroquois Bottling Company ONE DOZEN BOTTLES DELIVERED $1.50 Resse Stee ee ey | 
ao. EXCLUSIVt. BOTTLERS The MATHIE BREWING CO. Pleatnc. Ase ML a eee 
European Plan. First Class and Sirictly Modern FOR LOS ANGELES . after midnight. Business People’s noonday lunch. 
FREE AUTO BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS | F1646 Main 413. 1834-1856 East Main Street. Fe earersparties,. Acta co 7 | 




















